ments at US airports, and putting 
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"Europeans refuse to back Britain 


the decision to brenk links. They flatly rejected any ofthe other 
more important concroto menaures suggested by the Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Geoffrey Howe. The outcome is bound to 
infurlate Mrs Thatcher and dismay tho US Administration, 
which nnnouuced Ils own measures on Moprday, including 
travel restrictions on Syriar diplomats stationed in the US, a 
ban on flights by Syrian Arab Alrlineas to the United States, 
sto) up security aıTal 
ا‎ on 0 Snudi Government to halt economic ald to 
Syrin. The US would also issue a “travel advisory", warning 
Americans not to travel to the country. 
{Reporta, pages 5 and 6) 


` BRITAIN broke off diplomatic relations with Syria last week 
اا‎ 6 EI AI bomb plot trial that the Syrian 
Gotariment and Its ambassador in London, Dr Loutof Allah 
Haydar, had been implicated. The British secret service has 
independent evidonce of the Syrian involvement. At tho trial 
Nezar Hindawi, aged 32, a Jordaninn, was found gullty of 
plotting to blow up the Boeing airliner on a flight from London 
to Tel-Aviv and was sentenced to 45 years’ imprisonınent, 
Britain had hoped for support from its European partners for 
its actlons against Damascus, similar to that from the US and 
Canada, which withdrew thoir ambassadors, but Community 
forelgn ministers offered only “understanding and support” of 


First steps and second thoughts 


under leraeli occupation. The samo panacea 
applies elsewhero: solve “The [righ Prob- 
lem" and that's the end uf the IRA. But 
there is no evidence thal tho Ilsrueli- 
Palestinian dispute haa a solution as it in 
traditionally presented. Evon if it hud, that 
would not diaposc of terrorism automatical- 
ly. The internccine frictions within tlhe 
Palestinian diasporu and among 
neighbouring Arab rulers are ıt loast na 
fierce as Lhose belween laraelis and Arabs 
as a whole. Not even the heurt-felt plea that 
Europe should be lef out of the conflict 
carries much conviction. Causes lie as deep 
wilhin European politics aa Middle Eastern 
and, bowever desirable it might be that the 
Arab world should be cornparlmentalısed 
for purpuses of eliminating terrurisıa, thal 
cannot be brought about. 

The contrarinesa of it all is President 
Assad's unique position in the Middle East, 
which combines the attributes of ahrewd 
realist and terrorist co-ordinator. Whether 
we like him or nat, he representa a regional 
power which cannot be ignored. He runs an 
oppressive regime whose torture record took 
even Amnesty International aback. He 
harbours anyone opposing the mainstream 
PLO in which, if anywhere, the germs of a - 

ssible regional settlement lie dormant. 
fer his record in Lebanon has been mainly 
beneficent. He has kept an uneasy 
armistice wit Israel and for the most part 
has played down (even while sometimes ' 
talking up) the danger of yet another Arab- 
Israeli war. 

Whether the Iaraeli Government. under 
Mr Shamir will read the Hindawi trial as a 
recent predecesaor read the attempted 
murder of the ambassador in London ia now 
one of the big open questions. The attempt 
on Mr Argav precipitated the Lebanese 
invasion. Israel has no reason for conflict 
with a Syria which, in conventional arms, is 
‘a closer match now than it has been before. 
And, as seen from Tel-Aviv, the Hindawi 
affair is but one of many incidenta spread 
across Europe (Paris, Madrid, Vienna . . .) 
which could have provided a ensua belli. The 
attempt ‘by Mr ‘Anthony Gray, QC for 
Hindawi, to implicate a Tergeli intelli- 
gence’ arm Mossad in a frame-up cut little 
ice with the jury and did not commend itgelf 
to the judge, Mossad and its internal 
counterpart, Shin Beth, f allowed much 
latitude by the Israeli aüthoritiea. Possibly 
that ia true of Syrian intelligence also, ‘The 
results hava been abhorrent, but in the two- 
tier level of conduct which is commonplaco 
in the Middle Eaat it is vital that political 
realism. remains in control in both the main 
contending capitals. 

In sum, the horror of evonta that at 
have been provokes simple — and probably 

inevitable — actions, Not just [Israel but 
America and Germany, too, will be ponder- 
ing what comes ‘next. But nothing about 
Syria, ita role, its importance, is simple. We 

ow ‘now — in lurid detail — what we 
guessed before. But that knowledge. brings 
only problerms. ٤ 


Dr Loutof Allah Haydar, Inplicated 
in EL-Al bomb plot. 


it is likely to cause only wry smiles at the 
Abu Nidal headquarters in Damascus. 
Theres are waya and means, as Hindawi's 
dual passports and trarıs-eontinental entry 
visas showed. No revised convention on 
diplomatic immunity is ever going to 
consent to the search of diplomatic baggage. 
It might, of course, be done surreptitiously 
by electronic apparatus, but that is nol a 
knave-proof method. On. this occasion the El 
Al security guard was one step ahead of the 
bomber, but that is not usually the case. 


‘"The terrorist is normally one step ahead of 


tho security services. What other expedienta 
remain to increase diplomatié security (for 
it can never be guaranteed)? 

An expedient worth closer aerutiny would 
be to have two levels of diplomatic innmuni- 
ty. One would apply to governments in the 
major league whose bags would be immune 
from search as: before. The other would 
apply to proven or even suspected maver- 
ieka who could be represented in another 
‘capital only if they opened their baggage. 
The receiving country would, of course, 
have to submit to the same discipline on 
Bending its own ropresentatives abroad, but 
Bo far a8 is known Britain has nû reason for 
exporting Semptex explosives to Damascus. 

Of course the temptation js to say that 
Middle East terrorism of this kind . would 
disappear if the: Israelis «anid the Palestin- 
ianë could be induced to negotiate a pence 
settlement’ involving: the return ‘of land 


THE deep complicity of Damascus in an 
almoat successful plot to kil] 380 Feonle on 
board an El Al jumbo flying from Heathrow 
left the Government with no immediate 
option but to close the Syrian Embassy and 
break diplomatic relations. We now know 
that Nezar Hindawi, acting on a Syrian 
briefing, carried out one of the least 
forgiveable crimes ever to have been recited 
at the Old Bailey. We also know what has 
long been suspected, thal the Syrian Em- 
bassy, though it doesn't shoot s0 randomly 
from the hip, is at least as closely involved 
in terrorism as the Libyan Péople's Bureau 
was, and wilh a larger hıt list. Indeed, to 
judge by ihe narrutive, the US Defence 
Department may have picked the wrong 
target in revenge for the bombing in Berlin 
— though that emphatically does not mean 
it should now look for another. We can 
guapect that the Hindawi trial will provoke 
untold reprisals not confined to the Middle 
East. What we don’t know, and probably 
never will, is in which of the murky depths 
of intrigue the plot was conceived, and to 
what degree President Hafiz Al-Aasad gave 
hig personal blessing. 

Did Mr Assad give general authority for a 
vengeance attack after the humiliating 
Teraeli interception of an aircraft bound for 
Syria? Did he leave the details, including 
the murder by the bomber of his pregnant 
girlfriend, to less fastidious bige io ge 
ala and lieutenant-colonels in the Syrian 
Intelligence Service? Even that degree of 
exculpation is not allowed him by some 

iana in the know. They are fearul, and 
rightly so after the Hindawi episode, that 
his means to achieving his ambitions for 
Syria may know no bounds. David Hirst's 
exploration of that labyrinth, on Boge 6, is 
as expert a8 any likely to be made. But what 
is unknown ا‎ a planning f e 
attack pales into ificance agaipat the 
knowledge that, as the IRA said after the 


, Brighton bombing, the defenders can suc- 


any numbar pf times but the attackers 


.30.. the. . inmediatg, ingtinçê, to Bayer , 
e ra hla 6, sven though. the 
consequences may not have been thou, ht 
through. Clearly Dr Loutof Allah Haydar 
and all others named in the trial had to be 
bundled out of the court of St James's with 
ag little courtesy as could be spared. The 
dictum that relations are needed even with . 
obnoxious regimes is momentarily 
overridden, and undorstandably 8o, For it 
would not be enough to impose the tightest 
gurveillance on the crews of :Syrian Arab 
Airlines. How could .we be sure that the 
airline method of. delivering explosives to 
the Royal Garden Hotel was not superseded 
by the diplomatic bag method direct to 
Belgrave Square?. 

. Regimes which ignore the convention on. 
which diplomacy rests are gomething with 
which governments generally have yet come . 
to terma. By creating a common frontier 
against terrorist suspects the Europeans. 
have struck a seemingly tough posture, bût, 


`, after evidence at th 


` need sugeceed only once. 


A Matter 
of Honour 


SO far this year the Prime Minister has lost 
Defence and Trade and Industry Secre- 
taries, and now a deputy party chairman. 
The affair which brought about the firat two 
resignations, the ownership of Westland 
Helicopters, had more political significance 
than the salacious details emerging of 
Debbie or Monica Coghlan, but the resigna- 
tion of Mr Jeffrey Archer can hardly be 
helpful to a party enjoying a rapid recovery 
in the polls and claiming to represent the 
best of moral values. The latest scandal has 
an old-fashioned atmosphere to it. It brings 
more echoes of Profumo than Thorpe or 
Parkinson. 

The details remain confused. As we are to 
understand it from Mir Archer's statement 
on Sunday, he received a telephone call 
from a woman of whom he had not heard 
and had not met, Ma Coghlan, claiming that 
she was a proatitute and that a client of hers 
was putting it about that Mr Archer had 
had an association with her. Whilst 
emphasising that this was untrue and that 
he had never met or heard of his mystery 
telephone caller, Mr Archer offered to pay 
her money to leave the country. Mr Archer 
considera that this was a lack of judgment, 
and has consequently resigned. On that 
rendition of events Mr Archer's judgment 
was utterly correct: offering Ms Coghlan 
money to leave the country was an error of 
judgment. So was sending an agent to 
Victoria Station with an envelope of 
banknotes for Ma Coghlan. .Add in some 
journalistic practice which is nearer the 
seamier end of the private detective world 
and some dubious bugging of people and 
telephones, and you have a squalid episode 
in British semi-public life, 
ہے‎ 

Report, page 3 
Profiles, page 4 
ب‎ 

Mr Archer's appointment to a senior 
position in the Conservative Party caused 
some surprise and involved some risk. After 
an unfortunate start, when he managed to 
insult and misunderstand the unemployed, 
he knuckled down and worked hard for no 
pay. It was Mr Archer's proud boast that he 
visited more constituency organisations 


than anyone else, He went out from the . 


centre to reasaure the party workers, 8O 
important at election time, that they were 
being thought . about and listened to. At 
least ance a fortnight he would meet the 
Prime Minister and pot to her the mood 
of the grassroots. Mra Thatcher, re riedly 
would listen most carefully. The ‘Tories in 
the constituencies have strong and uncom- 


promising views,. on. everyihing, fron pang; 2 


ing to private morality. They would nok 
ا‎ time on detailed analysis of the Newa 
of the World; rather e would know that 
Mr Archer featured in the allegations, and 
draw their, perhaps unfair, conclusions. 
Mr Archer was nol an elected politician. 
He did not have access to state secreta, 80 
bracketing his name, however unfairly,, 
with a prostitute, could not be presented a8 
a security risk. IL was his association with 
the party rank and file, and what the.party 
stood for, that made his going essential. You 
cannot be the party of family life and 
Victorian values and then complain if you 
are judged by. these standards. Politically, 
the damage should not last long, only add to 
the rather: tawdry atmosphere’ which sur- 
round aspects of the Tory Party. This ia. 
ghown in ita more serious form in the 
Westland affair which the Commons de- 
bates this week. Here are issues of morality 
which are most certainly public. ۴ 
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Walker's Chocolate Chip Biscults. 5 oz. 
Walker's Rich Fruit Cake, 14 oz 
Bendicks Crêmê de Menthe Chocolates, 7 o 
Baxlers' Whale Frull Cranberry Sauce, $ oz 
Epicure Skiplack Tuna Fish In oil 3, oz 
Epicure Pink Guavas, 1 lb 
Derwent Ham, 1 ib 
Eplcure Petit Puis FEtuves, 1 lb. 
Percy Dalton's Salted Mixed Nuts, 3» oz 
JA Sharwûod Pork and Duck Liver Pê 
with Port , û oz. 

Baxlers’ BlacFcurrant fam. 12 oz. 
Berisford tradiliona! Christmas Pudding, 1 lj 
Baxtars' Provencale CookinSauce. 15 oz 
Baxters' Cream of Scampi Soup, 15 oz 

Epicure Porataes, 1 Ib. 


Nierstelner Gûles Domital, 1984/5, 1 bonlê 
Cites du Rhöne. 1 bolrle 
Martial Fino Sherry. Valdespino. 1 borils 
Cts du Rhêne Blanc. Ponnelle, 1 boule 
Furniss ûf Cornwall Gingerbread Bıscuils. 10, oz 
wWilhaın Lusty Rich Fruıt Cake with Tla Mara 2b 
Crvstalllsed Australları Slemı unger, 3; 0z 
14 Sharwoud Mınt Sauce, 140 ml 
Epıcure Red Sockeye Salmon. 3'/ oz 
EptCute Mandarin Segments. 11 oz 
Derwent Corned Peel. 12 oz 


Percy balton's Dry Roasted Peanuts. 5 J1 
mıcauleau Mousse de Vlande J'Ole, 10: oz 
Baxleıs’ Rhubarb and Gınger jam, 12 oF 
Matthew Walker Munuemeat wilh Brandy, 12 or 
Baxlers" Sweet and Sûr Cogk-ln-Sauce, i5 or 
Bacters' Tattan Cream ol ChucFen Soup, 15 or 
Fplcurê Insilant Caifee, 3'2: oz 
Fpıcure Flagevlet Frans, 1 Ib 
Futmss ûl Luttrell hvortles Riscunls, IO':4 0F 
Berntlkcis Ritter Atuch3 Chocolates. 7 o 
Epıcurê each Slkes ın natural jure, 7'4 o: 
Coury Way Lamson jam with Msdelra Wiinê, 8 or 
Baxlers’ Taran Scotch Vegetable Soup. 1507 
Epkure Fıneapple Slices. 12 oz 
Lpıcure Leal Spinach. 1 lb 
Futnlss of Curfwall Chetty clhoclet Bascults. 10, € 
Willıam Lusty Rich Fruit Cake wiih Hine. 2 lb 
Bendiuks Chocilaıe and Liqueur Assürted 
Chucolales. 8'02 
14 Sharwnod Plum ChulneY. 10 0z 
Fprcure Slrawbetnes, 15 02 
Australlan Sel iioney, 1 Ib 
Epicure French Glacê Clemenlınes. 10'42 02 
Lplcuıe Redcurrannl Jelly. 12 02 
Le Gourmet Gascan Quenelles de Brochet. 
Sauce Nanlua. 13'402 
tpkuıe Green Figs 1 lb. 
Raxters' Coq au ¥In, 12 YZ 
Percy Dalion’s Salled Macadamia Nuts. $ a 
Raxters’ Rowan jelly, i2 0Z 
Matlhew Walker Mlrice Ple, 14 OZ 
Naxlars’ Provencal Cera} ın-sauce, 15 01 
Baxleıs' Yrchysousse Soup, 15 O2. 
1A4 Shawl Ratatoullle. 13 02 


Fumiss of Comwall Gingerbread Bisculls, 7'2 
willlam Lusty Rich Frull Cake wiih Tla Marla. 2% 
Fpicura Apple Sauce, û az. 
1A Sharwood Green Label Mango Chutney, 8 OF 
Epicure Red Sockeye Salman. 3'402. -. 
1A. Shansood Meloni Cubes. 1 lb 302 . 
Percy Dalton's Tropical Fruit & Nut Mix. 1002 
2 lars Mıcouleau Creme de Fole de Vole. 
2% oz each ا‎ 
Counlry Way Lemon Cleese wiih Dry Shey, $F 
Berislortl tradillonal Christmas Pudding, 1F. 
Baxters' Burgundy Wine Cook-in Sauce 15 
Baxters’ Cream ûf Leak Soup, 15a 
Faugler Cheslnut Purêe, 15'hûl 


E‏ ا 
bolle Chabls, 1985/85 +‏ 1 
boltle Feurie Ponngle, 1984/85‏ 1 


Ccıing with requirements ol ' 


reëtings to be sent with ıhe hamper. In the cas 
ja 10 go wiih which parcet. if you would like us (ê 
‘you would like u8 to write. 
or damaged to an unuaeble degree, in transl!. Your 
seven daya of receıpt o ihe parcel it replacameni (or ,, ; 
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Cc 
Chocolale Parfait Old Fashloned Chocolate 
Fudge, 5 oz. 

Percy Daltor’s Assorted Nuts & Frull, 8 oz 
Baxters' Wild Bramble Jam, 12 oz 
Matthew walker Mince Pie. 14 oz 
Jacksons Lapsang Souchong Têa, 4 oz 
Walker's Oalmeal Honey Biscults 5 oz 
Rlalıo Hazélnut Pralines. 5 oz. 
Country Way Bitter Orange Marmaladê 
with Mall whisky, 8 oz. 

Berislord traditional Chrisımas Pudding, 2 Ib. 
Plaster Continental Chocolalês, 10'/ı 02 
Walker's Stem Ginger Biscuits, 5 oz. 
Walkers Rich Fruit Cake, 14 oz 


| 
ERE LiL 00 
Fumiss of Cornwall Fairing Blscuits, 7"4 oz. 
Walkers Sultana Cake. 12 oz. 
Chocolate Parfait ld Fashlaned Chocolate 
Fudge. 5 oz 
Epicure Apple Sauce, 6 oz 
Sea King Soulh American Pılchards In tomato. 15 oz 
Epicure Frull Cacklall ia natural juice, 7%/a oz. 
Epicure Yoghurt Coated Ralsins, 2'/ oz 
Baxters’ Rhubarb and Ginger lan, 12 oz 
Berisford tradllonal Chrisımas Pudding. ı ib 
Balers’ Sweet and Sour Cook-in-Sauce. 15 oz 
Baxters’ Tartan Scatch Vegetable Soup. 15 oz 
Epicure Flagealel Eeans. I Ib 
Chocometz Assorled Liqueur Chocolates, 1: oz 


3 boıtles Hlersteiner Gtes DOrmtal Kabinett, 1084/85 
3 bolles Oppenheimer Krolenbrunnen Kabınel!. 1984 
3 boırles Zeltinger Himmelreich Spatlese, 1083 
3 battles Plesporter Michelsberg Kablnetl. 1983/84 


ج 


Walker's Shortbread Flıigers. 5 oz 
Walker's Genoa Cake, 12 oz. 
Sea King Thalland Seafood Cocklall, 7 oz 
Epicure Pear Halves, 1 Ib. 
Derwent Turkey Sırogonoll, 15 oz 
1A Sharwoad Pheasant Ptê wiih whlta Wine. û oz 
Country Way Seville Orange Marmalade, 8 oz. 
Matihêw Walker Mincemeaı with Brandy, 12 Oz 
Baxters' Madras Hot Curry Cook-ln-Sauce. 15 oz. 
Baxters’ Tarlan Highlanders’ Brolh, 15 oz 
Jacksons Earl Grey Tea, 20 bags 
14. Sharwood Ratatoullle, 13 oz 


Furnlss of Cornwall Wholemeal & Bran 
Bisculls, 7" oz. 

Walker's Genoa Cake, 12 oz 
Chocolate Partail Old Fashioned Orange and 
Brandy Fudge. 3 oz 

Epicure Pacific Sunsel Ix, 3, o: 

Country Way Seville Orange Marmalade. & oz 
Malthew walker Iradillonal Christmas Pudding. 8 oz 
Furniss at Cornw™| Gingerbread BISCultS, 7+ oz 
Bendicks After Dinner Minls, 5 oz 


Furniss of Cornwall Cherry Choclet Biscuits, 7'/r oz. 
Walkers Dundee Cake. 12 oz. 

Eplture Rose and Leman Turkish Delight, 7 oz 
Parcy Dallan's Peanuts and Raisins, 3r oz 
Country Way Black Cherry lam with Kirsch, ë oz 
Berisford ıraditianal Christmas Pudding, 2 Ib 
Furniss of Cornwall Butter & Spice Biscults. 7#: oz. 
Epicure Honeyed Dessert Figs, 8'/ı 02. 
Epkure Pacific Sunset Mix, 3'/ oz 
Bêndicks Victorian Orange Chocolates, 8 02, 


1 kotlle Famous Grouse Whisky 
1 battle Marual Fino Sherry 


Our prices are Inciusive of all current Unitad Kingdom dûmeatiélaxes and duly. 


HAMPERS ° Hurst House ° Hurst ‘ Reading ° Berkshire RG10 OSH » U.K. 3 
Telephone: (0734) 342116 . Telex: 858893 FLETEL G (Attn. Trench) . i’. ins 


0 High Street, Windsor, Berkshire,.SL4.1PG ۰ Sort Code: 20-97-09 . A/C: Trencherman Hampers No: 3089558: : : 


3. Please Include your own card if yOu would like your personal 

`ol a mulliple order, Go make sure that you tall us Wich card 

send onê of our own cards, plaase.tall ua ihe message that 

4.. We will replace. Iree of charge, any Hern which is lost, 

nolificailon of such lo38 or damage musil be given within 
relund} la to ba congilarad. 


Whilst every efforl will be riğde to uppity ihe exac1 goods. wa havê tû rasêrve the righito make subsututıans of 
iy goods in the event of an unexpecled supply fallure conı 


Soave, Itallan White Wine. 1 bolıla 
Vvalpolkcela, halilan Red Yine, 1 boıtle 
Walker's Shortbread Fingers, 5 oz. 
Walkera Genoa Cake, 12 oz. 

Chocolate Parfall Old Fasnloned Orange and 
Brandy Fudge, 5 oz. 

LA Sharwood Apple and Sage lely. & oz 
Eplcurê Skipjack Tuna Fish in oil, 3'/» oz 
Epicure Mandarin Segmenls. 11 oz. 
Derwanl Dutch Turkey Aol, 7 oz. 

Percy Dalton’s Traplcal Frukt & Huls, 10 0z. 
Baxters' Tartan Cream O Tomato Soup, 15 û2 
Epicure Tomatoes, 8 oz. 

Counlry Way Kiwi Fruit and Lenion lam, 8 oz 
Walker's Chocolate Chip Shoribread, 6 oz. 
Epicure Rose and Lemon Turkish belighl, 7 ûz 
Walker's Sulana Cake, 12 oz 
Baxters’ Blackcurrant lam, 12 oz 
14 Sharwood Red Kidney Beans, 15 oz 
crystallised Australlan Stem Ginger, 3'/r oz 
Walker's Stem Linger Biscults, 5 uz. 
Bendicks Alter Dinner Mints, 5 oz. 

Sea King Thalland Crab in brina. 4 oz 
Epleure Apricoı Halves In natural juica. 7» oz 
Derwent Chicken with Mushrooms in Sauce, 7 oz 
Walker's Oatmeal] Honêy Bisculls. 5 oz 
walkers Dundee Cake, 12 o2. 
Bendicks Crème de Mênıhe Chocolales. 7 o02 
Baxters' Whole Fruıt Cranbsrry Sauce, 5 oz 
Epkure Red Sackeye Salmon, 3'/? oz 
Epicure Fruit Cacktall in natural julce. 77a oz 

Derwent Ham. 7 oz 
Baxlers" Apricol lam, 12 oz. 
Baxters’ Cream of Mushroam Soup. 15 oz 
Epicure Lai Spinach, 1 lb. 
Marthe Walker Mincemeat ith Brandy. 12 oz 
14 Sharwzad Whole Karmel Sweeicom. 15 oz 
Walker's Hazelnuı Biscuits, 5 oz 
Walker's Rich Frull Cake, 14 oz 
Bandicks Chocolate & Llquour Assorled 
Chocolates, 8? oz 
1A4. Shanyood Green Label Manıgo Chutney. $ oz 
Epicuıe Snıuked Cod's Roe. 3'/ oz 
Eptcure Cape Loganberrles, 1 lb 
Baxkters’ Scoich Mınce with Beef 
and Vegetables, 15/« oz 
Micouleau Crême de Folie dê volalje. 2'/a ûz 
Counlry Way Seville Orange Maı 
Berisford traditional Chrisimas 
[JA Sharwood Seafood Dressing, 140 mi 
Baxlers’ Cream of Pheasant Soup, 15 Oz. 
Jacksons Earl Grey Téa, 20 bags 
Epicure Petit Pats TEluves, 1 lb 


14 Sharwaood Apple ard Sage [elly, 6 oz. 
Sea King Portuguese Sardines In oll, 3 oz 
Epicure Potatoes, i Ib. 

Epicure Peach Slices in natural [ukce, 744 Oz. 
Derwent Chicken with Mushrooms In Sauce, 7 o2 
Baxters’ Strawberry lam, 12 oz 
Baxlars' White Wine Coğk-ln-Sauce, 15 az 
Baxters’ Cream ûl Mushroom Soup, 15 oz 
Epicure Tomatoes. 6 oz 
Grey Poupon Dijon Mustard. 5 oz 
Derwenl Ham, 7 oz 


Furniss o Cornwall Fatring Blscults, 7'/» oz 
Bendicks Crémé de Menıhe Choralales, 7 oz 
1A. Sharwûod Mint Sauce, 140 ml 
Epkura Sripjack Tuna Fish In oll, 3'/, ù2 
Epicure Frull Cock!al in natural julce. 7, oz 
Derwent Turkéy Slrogonoft. 15 oz 
Percy Daltorr's AssorlEd Nuts & Fruil, 8 oz. 

JA. Shanwoad Pheasant Palê with Whe Wine. 6 oz 
Country Way Biller Orange Marmalade with Pur 
Malt Whisky, 8 oz 
Mallhew Waiker lradiIlional Chrisitmas Pudding. £ az 
Baxters’ Sweéel and Sur Cook-in-Sauce. 15 oz 
Raxlers" Taran Cream al Chicken Soup. 15 o2 
Eplcure Potatoes, 1 ib 
Eplcurê Ratallas, 15 pieces 
Wiilam Lusty Sterî Ginger Caka whh 
Gınger Wine, 1'a lb. 

Plaslen Assorted Conlinenlal Chocolates, 10» oz 
1A Sharwoad Plum Chulnay, 10 oz 
Epicure Pink Guavas, 1 lb 
Derwent Ham, 7 oz 
Matihew Walker Mince Ple, 14 oz 


Fızrmisa of Cornwall Charry Chaclet Biscuils, 7/2 oz. 


Bûndicks Chocolate Assormenl. 7 oz 
1A. Sharwond Gren Label Mango Chutney, 8 ûz. 
Epicure Red Sockeye Salmon, 3'/ı 0z. 
Eplcurê Peach Slices in natural julce, 7/4 oz 
Baxters' Scotch Mince wiih Beef and 
Vegetables, 15'/ oz 
1A Sharwûod Pork aııd Duck Liver Pêté with 
Port. û oz 
Baxlêrs’ Blackcurranl lam, 12 0z. 
Baxıers' Burgundy Yine Caok-In-Saucê, 15 0z. 
L$ Gourmet Gascon Crême d'Asperges, 
fconcentrated, Serves 4), 14 ùz 
Epicure Tomales, & ûz 
Walker's Chocolate Chip Siıorbread, & oz 
Epicure Chocolale Brazils, 7 oz 
Epkure Frull Cocktall Ln natural julce. 7: o2. 
Denwenl Chicken with Mushrooms In Sauce, 7 oz, 
Country Way Black Chery larn with Kirsch, 8 oz. 
Baxters' Tarlan Scotch Vegetable Soup, 13 oz. 
Faugler Chestnul Purte, 15/2 oz 
Fluniss of Cormwall Lemantes Biaculls, 10'7: 0z. 
wûlam Lusly Stem Ginger Cake with 
Ginger Wine, 1ı lb 
Bendicks Classic Plain Cocolate Assartmerl, 8'/, 0z 
Epicure Pear Halves. 1 jb 
Derwent Ham, 7 oz 
Couniry Way Bitler Orange Marmalade wıth Pure 
Malt whisky, 8 oz 
Matthew Walker traditional Chr Isimas 
Puddiııg, & az 
Baxter’ Madras Hot Curry Coak-In Sauce, 13 oz 
Baxlers' Tarlan Cream of Tomato Soup, 15 oz. 
Eplcure Lest Spinach, 1 lb. 


Furmiss ûf Cornyvall Shorties Biscults. 7'7 oz 
Bendicks Atıer Dinner Mints, 5 ûz 
Sea King Thaland Shrimps Ini brine. 4 0z. 
Epicure Pineapple Şlices, 12 oz. 
Baxters' Scotch Mince with Beet 
and Vegelables, 15", oz 
Percy Daltan's Saked Mlxed Nuts, 3'1 oz. 
1A. Sharaoad Ulver Paê with Green 
Peppercorns, û Oz 
Couniry Way Seville Orangê Marmalade, 8 oz. 
Matthers Walker tradıtlonal Christmas Pudding. 8 oz 
Baxtêrs' Tartan Cream of Tarnalo Soup. 15 oz 
lecksans Earl Grey Tes, 20 bags 
14 Sharwood hole Kernel Sweetcorn. 15$ oz 
Furrušs ol Cornwail! wholemeal & Bran 
Biscuits. 7 oz. 


Fumiss ol Carmwall Shorties Blscults, 10/2 0z. 
Willa Lusty Rich Frult Cake with Scotch Whisky, 
2b. 

Chocametz Assorted Liqueur Chocolates, 9%. o1. 
1A Sharwood Sengal Hal Chutney, 12%1 oz. 
Epicure Smoked Cod's Roe, 3"/ oz. 

IA Sharwood Khwl Sitcas, 1 Ib. 

Baxiers' Coq au Vin, 12 oz. 

Baxıers’ Rowan kelly, 12 oz. 

Le Gourmet astan Supe de Poissons, 
Ieorkentrated, serves 4), 14 oz. 
Eplcura Courgettes hı Tormata, 13 0z. 
Epicure Pineapple Stices, 12 oz 
Country Way Danson lam mith Madeira Yine, & oz. 
Walker's Highland Catcaes. 14 oz tın 
1A Sharwood Sweet and Sour Pineapple 
Chulney. 9 az 
Sea Kırıg Thalland Seafood Cockıall, 7 oz 
Epicure Mandarin Segmenls, 11 oz 
Baxlers' Aprıcol lam 120z 
Eptcurê Feit Fours. 15 pieces 
Wılllam Lusty Rich Frult Cake wilh 
Tia Marla, 2 Ib 
Bendicks Baltermınts. 14 Oz 
FA Sharwoûd Plum Chutney. 10 qz 
Le Gourmet Cascon Quenelles de Btothet, Saute 
Nantua. 13, oz 
Epicure Cape Loganbernes. | lb 
Micoules Boeul en Daube, 3ı oz 
Peıcy Dallun's Salled Macadamia Nuts, 5 oz. 
Country Way Kun Frult and Lemon jam. 8 oz 
Maulhew Wall eı Iradıllonal Chrsinıas Pudding in 
abasın. 2lb. 

Baxters' Vichyscısse Soup, 5 o2 

14 Shanvoad Artichoke Hearts, 14 oz 


aEOn. Deliveiles begin in October. Prices include carriage within 
reach us by December 8ih to ensure delivery by Christmas. 


2. Wacan accepl Diners Club, Viza/Trus1 and Access credılcard paymenls, providing lhat iha following detalts 


® Cradlt Card accounl number e Signature ol thëê cardhalder 
® Blllrng address of 1ha cardholder » Expiry Dale o! the cradlt card 


® Full nanıg ol Ihe cardhaldar ۶ similar or higher quali 
Paymeni may also ba made by cheque or money orde!. li paymenl is made in a FOREIGN CURRENCY or wiin expedient delivery. 
a cheque bearing NO BRITISH ADDAESS, £5 00 musi be added to cover bank clearance a 6. bt 


Le Clos du Chats. Dry White French House wine, 
1 bottle 
Le Chas du Chats, Dry Red French House Vine. 
1 batle 
Furmlsa öl Comwall Faring Biscuits, 7'/+ 0z 
Bendicks Chocûlate Assortment, 7 0z. 
Baxters' Whole Frult Cranberry Sauce, 5 oz 
S58 King South American Piichards mı 
tomato, 15 oz. 
Epicure Pear Hakrês, 1 lb 
Derwent Ham, I Jb 
Epicure Peanuls and Raisins, 3'/ı oz 
1A Sharwaod Liver Palê 
with Leen Pepparcoms, é02. 
Baxıers’ Sirawberry jam. 12 Oz 
Baxter’ Madras Hût Curry Cook 4rrSauce, 15 Oz. 
Baxlers’ Scatch Salmon Bksque, 15 Dz 
Epicure Potatoes. 1 lh. 

Pumlss ol Corrmyall Lemontês Blscuits, 7") oz 
Chacalate Parfat Old Fashlaned Chocolate 
Fudge, 5 oz. 

TA Sharwood Tûmato ari Chill Chulney, 10 o2 
Sea King Thaland Crab in brine, 4 oz 
Epleure Pink Guavas, 1 lb 
Denwent Ox Tangue, 7 0z 
Epicure Pacitic Sunsêt Mlx, 3'/ ot 
Baxlers’ Raspberry lam, 12 oz. 

Baukers' Taran Highlanders’ Broth, 15 oL 
Epicure Courgeltes in Tomalo, 13 az 
Furnlss of Comwall Shortles Blscults, 7'/, oz. 
1A Shanwoad Kin SUces, 1 Ib 
Percy Dalton’s Salted Mixed Nuts, 3 oz 
Baxlers' Wild Bramble Jam. 12 oz. 
Baxlers' Taran Cream o! Leek Soup, 15 0z. 
Fumiss af Cornwalt Cherry Choclel Bisculls, 74 oz 
Counlry Way Blackberry lam with Por 
and Brandy. 8 oz 
Furniss ol Cornwall Butter & Spke Biscuits. 7'4: oz 
Epicure Honeyed Dessort Flgs. 8'/ ûz 
LA Sharwoad Peach Chulney, 1174: oz 
Eplcure Smoked Oyslers, 3'/a 0z. 

JA Sharwood Melon Cubes, i lb 3 oz. 
Eplcure Yoghurt Coated Raisins, 2% oz 
Country Way Leman Chee wiih Dry Sherry, 8 oz 
Baxteıs’ Cream of Scampi Soup, 15 oz 
LA. Sharwood Raraloulle, 13 oz 
Walkeı's Almond Shoricake Rings, 5 oz 
Wıllam Lusty Stem ûlnger Cake with 
Ginger Wine. 11: Ib. 

Bendicks Victorian Oranga Chocolates, 8 oz 
1A. Sharwood Sweet and Sour Pineapple 
Chutney. 9 oz 

` Epkcurê Red Sockeye Salmon, 3'/ı oz 
1A Sharwoud Black Charrigs. 15 oz 
Micouleau Poulard Farcle ã FAnclanna, 130z. 
Percy Dalton's Salted Cashew Nuts. 3'2: ùz 
14 Shanwood Pheasant Patê with While Velne. 6 oz. 
Cauntry Wey Bıei Orange Marmalade with Pure 
mal! hısky, 8 oz 
Matthew Walker tradltlonal Christmas Pudding In 
a basin. 2 ib. 
Baatars' White Wine Cook-u1-Saure, 15 oz 
Baxzers” Cream ol Smoked Toul Soup. 15 oz 
Faugrer Chestau1 Purêe, 15'e az 


Furnas ol Cornwall Lemonles Biscuits, 7'/ı oz 
Plasten Assorled Continental Chocolates, 10'/ oz 
Grey Poupon Dijon Mustard. $ Oz 
Sea hing Mackarel tn romalo, 7 oz. 
Eptcure Apricot Halves in natural (uke. 7ı oz 
Derwent Dutch Turkey Roll, 7 oz 
Epicure Peanuts and Raisins, 3'/: oz 
Mlcouleau Creme de Fol dê Volallle, 2'.ı oz 
Coöunfry Way hewi Full and Lernanı lam. & 02. 
Matthew Walker Mincemeal with Brandy, 12Z o2. 
Baxıeıs' Tartan Cream at Chicken Soup. 15 oz 


SUlton Cheese, 2, lb. 


Smith Woodhouse Late Bottled Yıntage Pot, 
1 bolle 


e ë 
14000 / 


Wd Scottish Smoked Salmon, 1 lb. hand sliced 
Muscadet de Stvre et Maine sur ile. 1 bore 


f. _Thega pnces appiy to tha Chrıglmas 198ê set 
Ihe Uniled Kıngdom maunland. Orders rust 


ara included 
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country homo on Sunday. 


سلا 


Beforo and after — Mr Joffrey Archer at the Tory Party aonferonco ancl (right) loaving London for his 


Archer resigns over pay-off scandal 


Mr 'Tebbit said he very much 
regretted the loss of his deputy. “Ll 
know that he will continue to be A 
frm nupporter of the party and 
Covernment," he said. “His anergy 
and enthusiasm will be grenlly 
missod at Central Office. I hope 
Jeffrey and his family will now bv 
left alone by the press." 

During his monlhs as depuly 
chairman Mr Archer mado some 
celebrated early gaffega, but hecame 
a formidable campaigner ın the 
party, travelling constantly neroun 
the country in an effort to enthuse 
the troops. His fame as a novelist, 
which brings him an income estı- 
matad by some nt £2 million a 
year, gave him an enviable celebri- 
ty atatus on the huatings. 

This week he was ConteraplEtlng 
political digaster for the aecon 
time. In 1974 he left the Commons 
after being threatened with bank- 
ruptcy for debts of nearly £500,000 
after a series of foolah invest. 
ments. 

Hisa wife, Mary, said in 
Cambridgeshire that she believed 
that he had never met Miss 
Coghlan, and that she would sup- 
port him, “I! am ready for all 
eventualities, like 4 good girl 
guide. I don't know whether I am a 
good backup, but 1 am very 
atrong. 

Mr Tebbit and Mrs Thatcher 
hope that bis quick confession of 
misjudgment will stop much of the 
potential political damage. They 
take the view that he acted hon- 
oürably after behaving foolishly. 
Like other political observers they 
will have noted the irony evident 
in Mr Archer's latest bestseller, A 
Matter of Honour. 


FOREIGN . 
EXCHANGES 


Blerllng Halas 
Qetobar 27 


2.1910-2 1950 
20 23-20.28 
59.65-59 75 

1 P5151 4345 

10.81-10.63 


10.47-10 48 
210.05-210.90 


181.90-192.20 1 

9.81-63 9.82-9 83 
2.383-2.384 2.352 36 
1.485-1.407 1.4125-1.4195 


1 3785-1.3002 
FT 30 Sharé tiex 1257-0 


1.3754-1372 
Gold $409.25 


By James Naughtle 


leave. “It has been very thrilling, 
as well as a privilege." 

His resignation removes Irom 
tho front-line of politics an ex 
travagant character who built his 
own image: near bankrupt turned 
millionaire novoliat, foiled MP 
made good as a lending party 
cnmpuigner and image-maker. 

In a statement issued by his 
golicitor, Lord Mishcon, the Labour 
peer, Mr Archer said he had been 
guilty of an error of judgment in 
arranging for a friend to pay about 
£2,000 in £50 notes to the prosti- 
tule, Misa Monien Coghlan, in a 
rendezvous at Platform 3 of Vic- 
torina Station. 

He denied vigorously that he 
had ever met Miss Coghlan and 
said he had fallen into a trap. For 
some weeks efforts have been 
made to sell to Fleet Street news- 
papers allegations made by Miss 
Coghlan, who Mr Archer said had 
telephoned him several times. 

ith the memory of the Parkin- 
gon affair still fresh, another resig- 
nation in embarrassing 
circumaitances is diatinctly 
unwelcome in Downing Street. 
Mrs Thatcher is fond of Mr Archer 
and has been seeing hin regularly, 
and hia departure İs a blow. 


MR JEFFREY ARCHER, novelist 
and politician, resigned as deputy 
chairman of the Conservative Pur- 
ty on Sunday in a bizarre scandal 
which emburrassed hia Govern- 
menl and lelt his political career in 
ruins for the second timo. 

Mr Archer anid he had fallen 
into a Lrap whilch led him foolishly 
to offer a pay-off to o prostitute 
whom he had never mel. The News 
of the World, using tape recordings 
and photographs, published an 
account nnd by lunchtime Mr 
Archer was gone. 

He had several conversations 
with Mr Nuarman Tebbit, the party 
chairman, and one, it is under’ 
atood, with the Prime Minister. 
Bach expressed deep personal sym- 
pathy, but there was no effort to 
persuade him to stay. 

He drove from London to his 
home in Cambridgeshire to be 
with his family, promising that he 
would pick himgelf up, but clearly 
distraught at his fall and the 
embarrassment caused to the par- 

as it prepares itself for a general 
ection “Î have been silly, very 
foolish. What else can I say?" he 


nald. 
After 14 months as deputy chair- 
man, he said he was very sad to 


‘Foolishly I fell into a trap 


abgolutely false and that to my 
knowledge we had never met. 
“f subsequently received fur 
ther telephone calls from her to 
the effect that the press were 
pursuing her as 2 result. of 
disclosures to them 4 her 
‘clent' and that she did not 
know how to avoid the press. A 
this time her ‘olient' was insie- 
tant that we had, in fact, met. 
“Foolishly, as I now realfse, I 
allowed myself to fall into what 
T ean only call a {rap in whlch a 
newspaper, in my view, played 
a reprehensible part. 
“n the belief that this woman 
genuinely wanted to be out of 
.the way of the. press and 
realising that for my part any 


publicity of thie kind would be , 


extremely harmful to me and 
for which a lbol actlon would 
be no adequnte remody, I of 
fered to pay her money s0 that 


ehe could go abroad for a short . 
period, and arranged for this 


money to be pald over to fer, 
"For the İaok of Judgment 
and that alone I have tevdoered 
resignation to the. Prime 
Minister as deputy chairman of 
the Conservative Party." 


MR JEFFREY ARCHER an- 
nounced his resignation tin the 
following statement: 

“4F have never, repent never, 
mel Monica Coghlan, nor have 1I 
ever had any association of any 
kind with a prostitute. 

“Some weeks ago I recelved & 
telephone call from a woman 
who gave the name Dobbie, She 


` told' me that she was a prosti- 


tute and that a ‘ollent’ of hers 
was letting it be known that we 
had met hn Shopherd Market 
and had had ani assoalatlon. 

“f told her that this was 
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Big Bang fizzles 


By Peter Rodgers, Mary Brasler and Mark Mliner 


The failure waa caused by people 
calling up price i u pages 
on their screens at the peak rate of 
200 a second. The Topic system, 
which disseminates share prices to 
dealers, had been tested to that 
level but not for sustained periods. 

'The result at 8.29am waa that 
the system crashed and the linked 
SEAQ computer (Stock Exchange 
Automated Quotations) had to be 
suapended at 8.47am, 13 minutes 
before the official market opening, 
hacauge nobody in the City co 
gee the pricea it was recording. 
SEAQ did not come Into sustained 
operation again for another 68 
minutes. 

The main thrust of Big Bang is 
to get share dealing away from the 
Stock Exchange floor on to the 
electronic pricing system, of which 
SEAQ is heart, But as the firat 
day began there was a huge anti 
climax because there was no elec- 
tronic market place in which to 
trade. 

Most dealers kept calm in spite 
of sleepless nights and what one 
described as “first night nerves." 
They either alowed their business 
or went back to the old telephone 
aystem or to the floor of the 
exchange — where the technology 
is the primitive one of pencil and 
paper — with one muttering that 
“nothing could replace the old 
fashioned broker.” 


rates Up 


ing withdrawal from President 
Reagan's Star Wara programme. 


A dud car 


A RETIRED businessman whose 
new Nissan Laurel car broke down 
afler only 142 miles, and thrue 
weeks, was not entitled to his 
money back because he had not 
rejected the vehicle soon enough, a 
High Court judge ruled last week. 

Juatice Rougier held in a test 
case that the £8,000 car's break- 
down meant it was of 
“unmerchantable quality" when it 
was delivered. 

The judge dismiased a money 
back claim by Mr Leslie Bernstein, 
of Ealing, West London, against 
Pamsons Motors, of Golders Green. 
He awarded him £238 damages. 
plus costs, against the company for 
its breach of manufacturers’ war- 
ranty in delivering the car with a 
defect that went ‘far beyond” the 
teething troubles new car buyera 
would expect. 


BBC settles 


OVERRULING their own board of 
managers, the governors of the 
BBC #ettled out of court libel 
actions brought by the Congerva’ 
tive MPs, Mr Nell Hamilton and 
Mr Gerald Howarth, who had been 
named .in a television programme 
among extreme right-wingers 8 id 


to have infiltrated the party, Each 


'got £20,000 damages and costs, 
bringing total costs ngainst the 
BBC to about £500,000. The board 
of managers had wanted to pursue 
their defence in the courts. 


(at no .. 


THE Stock Exchange's so-called 
Big Bang was more of a crunch ag 
the computer systems collapsed 
under the load [rom dealers in the 
new markets on Monday. 

Im spite of claims by the chair- 
man, Bir Nicholas Goodison, that 
the overall development of the 
systema was a triumph, there was 
widespread anger among dealers 
at what was seen a8 a Stock 
Exchange failure. 

It came after weeks in which the 
exchange had lectured tham on the 
deficiencies of their own computers 
in the build-up to the first day of 
trading in the restructured Ameri- 
can-style markets. The exchange 
has spent £80 million in the past 
four years in preparing for the new 


market. 

Sir Nicholas blamed an “unprec- 
edented and abnormal load on the 
system because of firat-day inter- 
ent, If you put a new dodo or a 
monkey in the z00, 0 le will 
queue up to see it in the first five 
minutes,” he said. 

He called the breakdown a 
“amall technological accident” and 
sald there was no evidence that 
anything was wrong with the 
aystem. “1 would muci rather this 
happened on the first day rather 
than the third day,” he added. 
Stock Exchange computer systems 
had had an "extraordinary degree 
of reliability." 


Mortgage 


BRITAIN'S biggest building soci 
ety, the Halifax, announced a 1¥ 
per cent increase in the mortgage 
rate from November 1. The society 
blamed the recent rise in market 
interest rates, and warned of pos- 
gible further increases if bank base 
rates continued to rise. Other 
building societies followed the 
Halifax's lead, though some said 
the rise was not enough. 


Liberal shift 


LIBERAL MPs last week approved 
a defence policy designed to heal 
the party's breach over Britain's 
nuclear deterrent which Mr David 
Steel claimed as a unifled strategy 
for the Liberal-SDP Alliance. 

The Liberal leader won approval 
from hia MPs for a statement 
approved 24 hours by the party's 
policy committee which ac nowl- 
edges that a British minimum 
nuclear deterrent would be main- 
tained with necessary 
modernisation — until it could be 
negotiated away as part of a 
worldwide arms negotiation. 

lt emphasises in a gesture to the 
party's strong contingent opposed 
to a maintained nuclear deterrent, 
the commitment to disarmament 
and reiterates extra Liberal com- 
mitrnent to Nato. Conventional 
forces should be strengthened after 
the cancellation of Trident; a 
minimum nuclear deterrent should 
be maintained .if n 
greater capaclty than. Polaris; a 
higher priority should be given to 
disarmament; further talks should 
take place on European 
cooperation and initiatives to re- 
duce international tension, includ- 


Police find drugs cash laundry sy andrew ا‎ 


whose extradition from Britain on 
three urges of murder is being 
sought by the US government. 

r Billy Youth, of the US Drugs 
Enforcement Agency in Miami, 
gaid: "There ia a mazsive drug 
laundering of money into the Isle 
of Man and the British Virgin 
Islands. We:are talking in excess of 
$30 million into both of these 
islanda.” He expected: much more 
money would be discovered. 


Investigato the £26 million Brink's 
Mat gold bullion robbery in No- 
vember 1984. Led by the deputy 
assistant commissioner, Mr Brien 
‘Worth, the Investigation took the 
detectives to the British Virgin 
Islands, Anguilla, the Isle of Man 
and across Europe, where they 
discovered a complex web of off- 
ghore tax haven companies, 

' Important information was re- 
ceived from an American citizen 


A TASK force of British detectives 
working in America has uncovered 
a multi-million pound network of 
organised crime involving drug 
amuggling and money laundering 
in Britain and the US. 

Eleven people, including US 
attorneys, have been imdicted in 
Florida, and Scotland Yard said 
that arrests would follow in Lon- 


I. 
The task forcê waa get’ up to 
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Whitehouse 


lobby speeds 
censorship 


The fact that Mrs Whitehouse, 
president of the National Viewers 
and Listeners Aagsociation, hag 
successfully lobbied advertisera ta 
prevent them taking spots on 
Channel Four’s Friday movie apot is 
extremely alarming, and demon. 
strates the folly of the station's 

A Biznil 1 

\ aimilar campaign in 
United States succeeded in rei 
US networks to cancel shows like 
Lou Grant because of presgure 
from right-wing groups over con. 
er hı 

owever, what ia moat disturb. 
ing about the red triangle و‎ 
ing symbol shown on screen 
throughout these films, is not 
merely the irritation it causes the 
viewers, but the image it presenta 
to extremist moral groups of filma 
which are being shown to bring in 
large groups of Sun readera to the 

annel, 

Perhaps the absurdity of the 
campaign was best demonstrated 
with the showing last Friday of a 
harrowing and bleak portrayal of 
alum life in Brazil. Pixote is 
robably the best film to come 

ım Brazil in many years and has 
featured extensively on recenl 
documentaries about the country, 

That it and artistic works by 
other fine directora should be 
demeaned in a rather blatant 
exercise to stir controvorsy — and 
to increase viewing figures — 
shows a rather pathetic lack of 
those ideala with which the fourth 
channel was launched four yenrs 
ago. That silly triangle should be 
dropped. If, aa Channcl Four says, 
they are all films which would be 
shown anyway Fy the IBA, why 
insult our intelligence as viewera 
any more? 

Canor Ryan, 
7T Ashbourne Road, 
Mitcham, Surrey. 


pull the plug 


there is an orchestrated hush-up. 

I conclude also that Preaident 
Reagan went to Iceland deter- 
mined to aign no agreements un- 
leas they offered a promise of gaina 
in American “superiority.” That is 
much what we should have expect- 
ed from him and from Richard 
Perle. 

The scandal is that the British 
Government which should — with 
ita allies in Western Europe — be 
cutting itaelf looae from this ob- 
scenely expensive and dishonest 
diversionary ploy, is aunk up to ita 
glass eyes in complicity: “Get thee 
i „eyes, and like a scurvy 

cian seem to see the thin, 
thou dost not!” م‎ 

E. P. Thompson, 

European Nuclear 

11 Goodwin Sie 

odwin Street, 
London N4. 


Sooner or later the US and the 
USSR may have to ally to fight a 
common foe from outside the solar 
aystem. The SDI could be essential 
for that defence of earth; and for 
ا‎ a of Dualear war on 

, m nuclear wea 
obsolete. e 

Future generations of the whole 

en will be grateful for Mr 
an's courageous stand in 
Reykjavik, I am now. 

James Arnold, 

15 Endaor Road, 

Keighley, W. Yorkshire. 


Greenpeace, SANA. and a score of 
other bodies in a wide alliance, has 
gone almost unreported. 

The BBC news and conmentary 
programmes have been especially 
otiose, They continue to Wheel on 
compliant “defence experts" and 
politicians who — with the excep- 
on of a naley ت‎ a 
y, on matter, half-briefed or 

„ halfwitted. 2 

Our Defence Secretary, George 
Younger, assured the listening 
public that the Russians are “quite 
A way ahead” on an SDI aystem. 
Thin is directly untrue: Mr Youn» 

r should read, among other 

ngs, John Pike on Star Wara. 

But no concerned scientist or 
informed spokeaman of the peace 
movement ia permitted to answer. 

I am not, Sir, complaining at the 
Guardian. Your own defence corre- 
spondent and your editorial cam- 
ments have been of a higher order. 
But the wider conduct of public 
discugsion has been deplorable. 

. Although our Government has 
signed a (secret) memorandum of 
understanding committing us to 
support SDI, there has been (I 
think) only one brief debate in the 
Commons (the Lords have done a 
ile bote, 

ly you rted that a 
boak by Dr Richard Ennals — 
which ws light on the memo- 
randum —~ has been inexplicably 
sup] reased by hia own publisher, It 
is difficult not to conclude that 


Wanted: a physicist to 
stake his reputation on SDI 


overnments to persuade the 
erican administration that it 

must remove this abaurd and 
flimay obstacle to a major step 
toward world peace. 

(Prof Keith Puttick, 

1 Maple Road, 

Billinghurst, W, Sussex. 


Time to 


on children’s TV 


storing. 

Tha gocial science rescarch that 
could positively evaluate the 
harmful aspects of kid-vid and 
allow us to make reasoned judg’ 
mienta has yet to be done. And yê 
ay parent here can tell you 4 
TV watohing does turn children 
into hyperactive and insatiable toy 
consumers. We know it's bad, buf 
aren't sure why. ا‎ 

Learn’ from our sad mistakes. 
Don’t entrust your diseriminatng 
powers to clever operators. H4 
ents: just pull the plug on’ 


Dr Jennifer Gille, ' 
101 Hagar Ct, 
Santa ‘Cruz, CA. ا‎ 


Rospa put into the imı rovemant of 
Toad safety and accident praven-” 


tion, İt will only be. when 


«general public is made more’ aware 


of the problems, penalties (both 
financial, and-emotional) and sol 
tions to road ‘crashes, that..theY 


` will see. the ' need to: .influênc 


vernment: and thus: anahle thê 
Rr to bè produced. to: tackle 
the problem realistically 
. Kevin Walah,. ... ; 
ice Chairman, .ı.  .ı. 

hways and Trafle ,,. 
`: Techniciang Aasoglgtlon, i ; : 
Kendal, Cumbria. 


۷ 


Your leader “Junk violence for 
our children" (September 7), 


' doesn't even come close to descrlb- 


ina Heralolous rubbish") the ap- 
palling effects of American 


„dren's television and thé 
, Associated toy marketing. 


Howevèr, it is a mistake to 
believe that the problems can be 
golved focussing on a demand 
for “good” children's programming. . 
All shows produced in the UE 
today claim goclally redeeming’ 
themes, such as not telling les or 
only using force for' protection. 


mit ' This red herring makes İt inipossi-'. dreh’s TV, 


ble fo condemn them for the’ 
lessons they would presume to 
teach, while our little ones abaorb 
only the glossy violence and huck-, 


Deaths onthe road ا‎ 


Thé article on Random Breath 
Tests (October 26) mentions a 
figure of 1,500 deaths on the road 


` each year. This figure is somewhat ' 


misleading. Thé 'present fatality 
rate ‘for Britain ia in the region’ of 
5,500 a year. Some 1,600 of thesë 
are known td be drink related. '' 
` The article quotes a Royal Col- 
lege of ا‎ spokesman ag’ 
saying: government does tiot i 
put a high priority on health." It'is 
'unfortufiately true that a ‘mêre " 
5,00 peoplê killed each year ia dot: 
gi vote catching issue, a 
`" Despite the effort we engineers, 
road safety officers, police and 


‘The south central branch of the 
Institute of Physica will be holding 
a meeting in Brighton this Febru- 
ary on subject of Star Wars. 
Speaking against will be Dr Les 
Allen, a well-known laser physicist, 
and Dr Richard Ennala, the com- 

uter expert who resigned from 
perial College on the issue and 
whose book on the Space Defence 
Initiative has been ao mysteriously 
withdrawn by the publishers. 

The institute would like to find a 
acientist of comparable authority 
to defend the basic concept, but so 
far none has materialised. That is 
a _meagure of the scorn in which 
SDI is held by the great majority of 
the pyle, community on which 
its realisation dependa, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, 

Many independent detailed atud- 
1es, some of the best having been 
in the US, having shown that for 
SDI to work, even in terms of 
today's missile aystems, demands 
the simultaneous and perfect oper- 
ation of a number of technologies 
which do not yet exist and whieh 
must esch be enormously expen- 
give to develop. 1 

By the time it can be deployed, . 
which even ita proponents 
cannot be fewer than 20 years hence, 
offengdive missile capability will 
have , increased vastly both in 
quantity and sophistication. The 

vlet Union can easily ‘swamp’ 


any defengive system at present in 


prospect, but of course in ways 
which will accelerate the armas 
race; this ia the fundamental 
reagon why significant cute in 
missile stocks are linked to the 
postponement of ABM space-based 
regearch and development, 

It is also why SDI should be 
strenuolsly opposed by thoge — 


, the great majority of mankind — 
‘wlio, wish to end that ruinous 


competition. 
1 is more properly called Star, 


` Wara, a fantasy ünconnec! ith 
' the ' real World. ا‎ 


For this vain 
delusion President Roagah haa” 


,„, ejected the possibility ûf thé most 


important disarmament proposal 
that as many 


people as possible will urge their 


` in history. I ope: 


When the media keep quiet over Star Wars 


averwhelm the defences and re- 
gain "parity." 

If both aides were to agree to cut 
their strategic armıs by 60 per cent 
and to be bound by treaty not to 
increase them, the US, by intraduc- 
ing SDI pointrdefences, could (in 
theory) cut the effectiveness of the 
remaining Soviet armoury by a 
further 5Û per cent. The arithmetic 
ia that the US would come down 
from 100 to 50; the USSR would 
also come down to 50, and SDF 

. would then reduce therm to 25. 

Soviet military adviaera will not 
sanction this reversal of “parity.” 1 
am nat defending the Soviet posi- 
tlon. 1 consider the mystique of 
“parity” to be part of the problem, 
not the solution, But this ia the 
way in which the military on both 
sides — and in Britain — think, 

What is discouraging is that 
these and other matters relating to 
SDI have been patiently explained 
in a hundred places over past 
18 months, 

Despite this, the media in this 
country rabbit on in an illiterate 
way, treating SDI (if at all) as an 
exotic high-tech question, and ig- 
noring the manifest political is- 
sues. The campaign against Star 
Wars, initiated last year by END 
and vigorously joined by CND, 


Star Wara, aor the Strategi 
Defence Initiative, ia never lik 
to shoot down a single missile, but 
it ia proving remarkably successful 


in shooting down disarmament 
proposals. It has now ahot down 
the Iceland summit. 


It is necessary to understand 
why Soviet military advisers will 
not permit Mr Gorbachev to agree 
to deep cuts in strategic misailes so 
long aa SDI goes ahead, There are 
no high-tech mysteries here; it is a 
matter of primary school arith- 
metic. 

No one, least of all the US 
military, believes in Mr Reagan's 


prospectus of 4 leak-proof shield, 


protecting the peoples of “the free 
world.” What ıt be in prospect 
is greatly upgraded ABM dafarnces, 
ineluding novel apace-based tech- 
nologles, which could (in theory) 
offer to destroy a proportion of 
incoming missiles and to make a 
tight network of defonces around 
gamall strategic areas, auch a8 
missile allo fields. 

Such technologies would attain 
the great goal of the arms race: 
guperiority over the other side. If 
one şide were to put up auch 
defences, the instinct of the mili- 
tary on the other side would be to 
multiply their ICMBs in order to 


Celebrating the RAN’s 
anniversary in gaol 


danger to millions of İle’s 
innocent lives worth consideing. 
when we welcome in foreign war- 
shipa? Remember, America even 
bans on lear warships 
from entering some of 1s poڍ‎ 
to 0 Tielke. e 
wrong to care for our planet 
and act in whatever way 2 feel 
comfortable with to ensure life on 
earth as we know it will continue 
for our future generations to en- 
joy? Or is it right to sit back and 
tolerate being used and abused by 
nuclear countries in their quest for 
World supremacy? 

Do we need the threat of plan- 
etary destruction to keep us at 
peace and under control or is it 
actually possible to love and trust 
our fellow human beings and live 
in harmony with all creation, to 
manifest a real Peace on Earth, 

Towards a greener and 
peacefilled planet. 


Dean Jefferys, 
NSW, Australia. 
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Sydney has 1 experlenced the 
celebrations of the Royal Austra- 
lian Navy's 76th anniversary. Yet 
as I sit here in my 6ft x 12ft 
concrete cell at Long Bay gaol I 
wonder just. how many people 
stopped to think about the destruc- 
tive potential of the nuclear weap- 
ona that were aboard some of those 
visiting warships. I alao wonder 
how many people recogniso the 
extent of Australia's part in the 
arms race and the nuclearisation 
of the Pacific by supporting the 
movement of these ships, 

OK, the law says you are not 
allowed to fly an ultralight aircraft 
im Sydney Harbour and drop a 
wreath of flowers commemorating 
Hirashima victims over a viaiting 
warship because it ia considered 
dangerous. So now I am paying the 
price for those actions, but what 
about the dangers of a nuclear 
accident like the Russian subma- 
rine that went down, or the riak of 
being a nuclear target, while these 
ships are here. Isn't the potential 
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Britain breaks with Syria over El Al bomb plot 


Britain had to do was dance to the 
tune.” : 

The Syrian government state- 
ment accuged Britain of conapiring 


arith -Teraa] inst, the. Arabs in 
noral and Oya "mM patlioulew. 


yria waa not gurprised by tle 
British move. “No Arab citizen can 
forget the black history of British 
colonialism which the present 
British Government is trying to 
revive. No Arab citizen can forget 
the role played by Britain in 
implanting the Zionist entity in 
Palestine. 

“In coordination with Israel, 
Britain has accused Syria of trying 
to blow up the Ilaraeli plane, 
although the Syrian Government 
has made clear that il had nothing 
to do with the attempt and has 
repeatedly rejected any accusation 
and haa condemned similar acts.” 

Support for Syrin was expresaed 
al Lhe weekand by Mr Chudli 
Klebi, Secretary-Gencral of the 
Arab leugue. Libya announced it 
was Closing ils airspace to Brilish 
planea and calling on all Arab 
alates 1o sevar relations with 
London. Algeria suid that it wus in 
complete solidarity with Damas. 
cus. 

The British decision was wel- 
comed by Israel. The Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr Yitzhak Shamir, presiding 
over his firat Cabinet meeting 
since he Look over from Mr Shimon 
Peres, oxprasscd his appreriation. 
Mr Shamir suicl that the interne 
tional slruugle aguinst counlrics 
bncking terror was the path of ull 
civilised humaniLy. 
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Thatcher. The Foreign Office is 
thought to have been profoundly 


sceptical, and to heve argued . 


Hjalues ounh Araatic action. 

None of the ministera iiivolveu 
in the decision is under any 
illusion about the consequences, 
which will further diminish Brit- 
ain's role in the Middle East peace 
pracess. The United States and 
Canada backed the British move to 
the extent of withdrawing their 
ambassadors from Damascus, but 
France and Germany are thought 
to be seeking to pick up as much 
business as possible, though the 
French Government denied reports 
that it was on the brink of a £300 
million arma deal with Syria. 

In response to the British move 
Syria not only broke off relations 
but closed ita airspace and porta to 
British aircraft and ships. The 
immediate practical consequences 
seem likely to ontail a 
reorganisation of almost all nirliue 
schedulea ncross {he Middle Enaut. 
A number of long-dintance, non- 
slop achedulod sorvices to the Far 
Eust will probably conse to be 
viable. Ministers nppear to hope 
that the Egyptians will be co- 
oporntive in aupplying alternative 
routes. 

Dr Haydar said after visiting 
the Foreign Office lhat the case 
was n plot against Syria and 
himself by American and laraeli 
inlelligence, Speaking on the sleps 
of his embassy in Belgrave Square, 
he anid: “| would any il has becn 
well-planned and well-orchestrat- 
ed bul not very well staged. All 
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London, in his embassy after the 


. أك‎ EN of the Heathrow bomb. 
a 


© Havt 'uıdepanriant evidence 
that the Syrian Ambaassdor Wat 
personally Involved several 
months before the commission of 
the offence in securing for Hindawi 
the sponsorship of the Syrian 
intelligence authorities, and equal- 
ly compelling evidence that during 
his detention Hindawi sought to 
contact secretly Syrian intelli 
gence officials in Damascus with a 
request for their nasistance in 
securing his release. 

“The whole House will be 
outraged by the Syrian role in this 
case. lt is unacceptable that the 
ambagsador, members of his stall, 
and the Syrian authorities in 
Damascus should be involved with 
a criminal like Hindawi.” 

Though the break in diplomatic 
relation was announced by Sir 
Geoffrey, the driving force behind 
the decigion came from tho Prime 
Minister herself. Mra Thatcher is 
understaod to have reactod with 
outrage to tho El Al bomb affair, 
and to have heen determined to 
engure that Syria bore Lhe cunse- 
quences of ita complicity. 

The Cabinet apparently did not 
discuas the mattor und was not 
invited to endorse the move. The 
decision appears to have bven 
made by a small group of senior 
Cabinet minislera chaired by Mrs 


Nazar Hindaw! 


or in other countrica. ‘They will be 
tracked down and brought to jus- 
tica." 

In the Commons, Sir Geoflrey 
Howe said there was clear evidence 
of Syrian involvement with the 
convicted man. Certain facts were 
undisputed, said the Foreign Şoc- 
retary. Hindawi travelled on an 
official Syrian passport in a false 
name; his visa applications had 
twice been backed by official notes 
from the Syrian Foreign Ministry; 
and Hindawi had met Dr Loutaf 
Haydar, Syria's anıbassndor to 


to extend Holy Loch base 


governmental agreement whıch 
extends, according to the US Navy, 
“into the 1990s." Any adjustment 
to that agreement, a spokesman 
said, 0 require close conrulta- 
tion between the two governments. 

That consultation seems to hove 
been initinted from the American 
side, through naval contacts, only 
to be rebuffed by an embarrassed 
British Government which does 
not want the prospect of an addi- 
tional US nuclear-capable weapons 
system being based in this country 
in the run-up to an election. 

Mrs Thatcher and Mr Younger 
would far rather concentrate vot- 
ers’ minds on the possibility of an 
East-West arms control agreement 
that could remove one of the 

resent aystems — the ground 
aunched Tomahawk nuclear 
cruise missiles at Greenham Corm- 
mon. 

The Tomahawk cruise missile 
was designed from the first to be 
launched also by submarines, ei- 
ther through standard 21-inch tor- 

edo tubes or from purpose-built 
aunchera. And in its long-range 
land-attack, as opposed to anti- 
ahip, form, the missile has been 
provided with an optional nuclear 
warhead like that carried by the 
ground-launched variant at Green- 
ham. 

The US Navy's Los Angeles 
class hunter-killer boats are pro- 
gressively being adapted to carry 
the weapons, first as part of their 
torpedo loads and later in vertical 
packs installed in the hetween 
the inner and outer hulls. 

Assuming this: is what the US 
Navy wants to operate from Holy 
Loch, rather than a uniquely 
nuclear. system like Trident — 
that docs not need to be on this 
aide of the Atlantic anyway — the 
British Government faces a pecu- 
liar embarrassment. 


It stems from tho American 
olicy, also adopted by ûur own 
efence Ministry, . never to admit 
that a particular submarine will 


be carrying the nuclear-tipped ver 


gion of Tomahawk. ° 
In the famous phrase that upset 
the New Zealand Government and 


` aventually led to its. being ost- 


raciged by the Western nuclear 
elub, the US Navy will simp! 

` refuse “either to confirm ûr deny’ 
` the presencé of nualear weapons. . 


redundant in the mid-1990s, is not 
denied either by the Pentagon or 
the Ministry of Defence in London. 
A ministry official anid: “Poseidon 
submarines currently use the Holy 
Loch and will continue to do so 
until they are phased out. Any 


By David Falrhall 
E EEE 


thing beyond that will be a matter 
of agreement.” 

Both the Defence Secretary, Mr 
George Younger, and his US coun- 
terpart, Mr Caspar Weinberger, 
aharply denied that the Ameri- 
cans’ departure is only a matter of 
time when they were questioned 
last week during the Nato nuclear 
planning meeting at Gleneagles. 

Asked whether British press 
reports of an imminent pullout 
were correct, Mr Weinberger said: 
“Absolutely not, there's no truth in 
that — assuming we're still want- 
ed, of course,” 

His last remark was presumably 
a diplomatic reference to the fact 
that the American submarines are 
only here by courtesy of a specific 


BRITAIN broke off diplomatic ré- 
lations with Syria last week after 
accusing the Damascus Govern- 
ment of complicity in the attempt 
by a Jordanian, Nezar Hindawi, to 
blow up an El Al jumbo jet by 
duping his pregnant Irish 
girlfriend into carrying a bomb on 
board at Heathrow Airport in 
London. Hindawi, aged 32, had 
told her he would follow on a later 
plane and would marry her in 
Jordan. 

The bomb, timed to go off as the 
plane waa at 39,000 [eet over 
Austria, was discovered in the 
false bottom of a suitcase by an E! 
Al security man. Sentencing 
Hindawi to 45 years in gaol, the 
longest sentence in British legal 
history, Judge Marshall-Jones 
said: “This was a well-planned, 
well-organised crime which in- 
volved many others than yourself, 
some of them in high places. If 
your attempt had succeeded and 
that bomb had gone off, some 380 
innocent civilians, men, women 
and children, would have perished, 
including the woman you professed 
to love who was carrying your 
child. A more callous and eruel 
deception and a more horrendous 
massacre is difficult to imageine." 

He said that Hindawi could 
expect no mercy. “We will not 
tolerate the activities of terrorists 
of other countries operating here 


US wants 


THE US Navy is believed to have 
approached the British Govern” 
ment about extending its Poseidon 
nuclear submarine base at Holy 
Loch in Scotland to the operation 
of hunter-killer submarines that 
could carry nuclear-armed cruise 
missiles. 

'"I'hia, according to Nato sources, 
explains the unexpected vehe- 
mence with which recent reports of 
an American pullout have been 
denied. 

The basis of these reports has 
been the assumption that Ameri- 
can Poseidon ballistic missiles are 
being replaced by longer-range 
Trident I missiles and the subma- 
rines themselves retired to make 
way for Ohio class boats designed 
for the still longer range Trident 11 
missiles. Aa a result, it was 
assumed, there would be no longer 
be any operational convenience in 
operating out of Holy Loch. The 
bigger submarines can simply pa- 
trol from thelr’ home base on the 
eastern seaboard of the United 
States. 

The logic of this, suggesting that 
the Scottish base will become 


Fears on European birth rate 


By Derek Brown In Strasbourg 


In West Germany the figure is 
down to 1.883, in Denmark it is 1.4, 
and in Italy it is 1.61. Britain's 
fertility rate hae drifted steadily 
form.2.44 in 1970 to 1.77 layt year. 

The report, by French Gaullist 


member Mra Nicole Chournqui, . 


says that the decline of the work- 
ing population will place a heavy 
Durden on the Community econo- 
mies. “On the basis of the least 
optimistic forecast of fertility, re- 
tirement age would have to be 
rniaod from 60 to 66, or even 68.5, 
"in most European countries," it 


“Another undeniable conse» 
quence, the increase in the propor- 
tion of elderly people, e rise to 
a series of new needs İn the areas 
of haalth,. housing, and trsin- 
ing . . . furthermore, again in the 
long term, there will start to be a 
shortage ‘ol young workers, who 
constitute the section of the labour 

¬ market most able to move around, 
adapt and be traineg in the new 
technologies.” 


A 30 per cent plunge in the birth 
rate aince 1960 is about to result in 
absolute population decline in the 
EEC, the European Parliament 
heard last week: - ا‎ 

A report on family policy pre- 
dicled that the decline will be in 
serious evidence by 1996, and that 
the total community population — 
currently some 320 million, will 
fall by 25 million by the yoar 2050. 


The Parliamentary report under- 
linea rocent warnings from dermo- 
graphic experta in the 21-nation 
Council of Europe that welfare 
benefits, pensions and other public 
expenditure cannot be sustained if 
the working population shrinks still 
turther. : 

Of the 12 Community countries, 
only “Ireland haa a fertility rate 
high enough to keep the popula- 
tion growing — and even there the 
average number of children per 
woman has fallen steeply. 

The level for sustaining a PoPU” 
lation is 2.1 children per woman. 
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with which Mr Arch 
bundled out of Central Office . Bt 
there is a further factor which saw 


to it that his feet did not touch the 
Found o e way out. 

t already been clea 
signalled that the fast 0 


election was going to be f t 
least in part on a defence ef 
simple moral values of Christian 
family life, allegedly under threat 
from such depraved enemies gas 
Neil and Glenys Kinnock. More- 
over, to complete the formula, the 
principal evangelist for these de. 
airable valuea was going to bo 
Norman Tebhit, Mr Archer's im- 
mediate boas. 

Paying off a prostitute to kesp 
her mouth shut, even if it ia done 
ag a result of a Murdoch agent 
provocateur and even if Mr Archer 
maintains he never had sexual 
congress with her, can scarcely be 
portrayed as in tune with 
valuea, even if they have somé- 
thing in common with Victorian 
values. Thanks to Mr Archer, one 
substantial plank in Mrs Thateh- 
er's election platform has thus gol 
dry rot already. 

As for Mr Archer himaelf, it is 
Probably back to the drawing 

ard for him, or rather, back to 
the word processor for the second 
time in his career, Nor can he 
console himself with the thought 
that the past few days have 
provided valuable material for the 
next amash-hit novel ino doubt to 
be called A Matter of Dishonour!. 
After all, he'a writlen most of that 
gort of thing already, 

And thereby hangs the final 

uzzle about the whole sordid 
sincss. For if Mrs Thatcher had 
ever read Mr Archer's books il is 
hard to soc how a woman #0 
devoted lo family values could 
have let him in the house. It was 
all there, like an open book. : 


scandal 


in paliticinns, artista, and anyone 
elso interesting. Thal taate has 
boen nude punslhle by his fortune, 
but still necls ın engaging fellow 
to oxercine il. ٤ 

Such waa Lhe social whirl in his 
ponthouse, whero in one mermora- 
ble week last Decumber he enter’ 
tained pructicnlly Lhe whole 
Covornment and what seemed 
half the population of the West 
End in three sumptuous parties. 
that it was inevitable that some 
would attach to him a Gatsby-like 
quality, which would dictate that 
the glitter would disappear 


the final fall. 


Gataby managed to fix 
World Series. Archer has done 
nothing s0 spectacular, but he bê 
cut for himself an entirely 
public persona. There is no 0 
else quite like him, even in. 
Bonk golng im 

propriately, he ia 
traditional scandal, cones 
that he has been foolish, and ê 


“old scene is played out — ا م‎ 


from the front door, the car 

the time for reflection with 
family. But even among pallticel 
enemies who will rub their hanid# 
there will be a few thoughta about 
the events which led him to makê 
hia mii j, and some 


er 


usual T« 
„ers were jostling in he qıeie لو‎ 
.day Sunda 


J. م‎ 
Archer has a style which will Roê 

allow him to disappear 7 ا‎ 

made career ou! gur), 


only a matter of time 


„ works out the plot. .., .. : 


4 


fan Altken examines what the Archer scandal tells us about the Prime Minister's leadership 


Why did Mrs Thatcher fail to read the signs? 


All this must have been known 
to Mra Thatcher, who has been in 
politics rather longer than Mr 
Archer. And even if she had 
forgotten it, there were plenty of 
people who ahould have reminded 

jer when she appointed Mr Archer 
as deputy chairman of the Conser- 
vative Party, and again when she 
recruited him aa one of the inti- 
mates who gave her regular pri- 
vate briefings. 

Those tête-a-tête briefings took 
place at least once a fortnight — a 
aight more often than most Cabi- 
net ministers are allowed to see 
their boss in private. They appear 


fair share of clay around the teet. 

He won Mrs Thatcher's admiration 

and gratitude for his performance 

aa the Governments main TV 

spokesman during the Falklands 
ar. 

So ahe could have been forgiven 
for not noticing the clay feet when 
she put him in charge of winning 
the 1983 election. Her judgment 
geemed justified when Mr Parkin- 
son delivered a landslide victory 
instead of a mere win. Whatever 
ele she may be, Mrs Thatcher has 
never been a woman to argue with 
success. 

But Mr Archer? Well, he was 


winning the preceding General 
Election for Mra ‘Thatcher found 
himeelf the victim of another of Mr 
Murdoch's newspapers — on that 
occasion, the Times. We need not 
rake over the detaila of that affair, 
aave to say that the lady in the 
Parkingon plot was several cuts 
above the one in Mr Archers 
dismal little story. But she 
brought Mr Parkinson down juat 
the game. 

There was considerable argu- 
ment at the time because those 
who saw Mir Parkinson’s conduct 
towards Miss Keays as quite bad 
enough to justify hia departure and 


'“$o tarnished was his image at that stage in hig career that even Harold Wilson, not a man to 
be unnecessarily fastidious in such matters, once refused to attend one of Archer's fund- 
rafsing events on the grounds that the organiser was keeping too much for hiraself.”" 


to have covered a good deal more 
than Mr Archer's strict brief as a 
party functionary, since they in- 
clude the deputy chairman's view 
about the performance of minis- 
ters, and even their eligibility (or 
otherwise) for promotion. 

Of course, Mra Thatcher may 
simply have awitched off when 
brash Mr Archer offered his view 
on running the government and 
the country. But that is certainly 
not how he gaw it. My guess ia that 
she was happy to listen to a man 
who could truthfully claim to earn 
£2 million a year. 

The second factor about the 
Parkinson-Archer syndrome is, 
however, rather more significant 
than the mere pergonalilics in- 
volved. For the Parkinson scandal 
took place just after an election; 
the Archer scandal has burst on 
the Conservative Party in the run- 
up to one. 

That would be bad enough in 
itself, and would certainly be 
aufficient to account for the speed 


the whole business. The Archer 
mystery has always been: is he 
really as naive as ho sometimes 
appears? 

After arranging a pay-off in used 
£50 notes through a PR man at 
Platform 3 of Victoria Station, he 
may nat look to many pcople like a 
naive character, but he hur a way 
of behaving like onc of his flctional 
figures. You are left wondering 
how anyone go close to the heart of 
political Hife can behave like that. 


certainly a auccess in the 
specialised sense that he had made 
even more money than Mr 
Parkinson, and had done it from 
scratch a great deal faster. What's 
more, he, too, was handsome, 
cheerful, likeable and optimistic. 

But plausible? If go, it was the 
plausibility of the door-to-door en- 
cyelopaedin saleaman, a variety 
which should be transparent to all 
ut ie very young and inexperi- 
e 


Worse still, he algo had a well- 
documented record — a record 
which involved not only his much- 
publicised near bankruptcy but 
also some spectacular and thor- 
oughly-chronicled cat-fights over 
his conduct as a highly-paid pro- 
fessionel fund raiger, So tarnished 
waa his image at that stage in hia 
career that even Harold Wilson, 
mot a man to be unnecesaarily 
fastidious in such matters, once 
refused to attend one of Archer's 
fund-raising events on the grounds 
that the organiser was keeping too 
much for himself, 


the Tory ladies autographs, and 
demonstrated again that he is a 
character whose outstanding f[ea- 
ture ia his energy. In the next nine 
months he was due to viait 150 
seats, imparting vigour. 

It ia true that, at Central Office, 
he is irreplaceable. For a start, no 
one else has a flat, festooned with 
a collection of modern mastera, 
which looks across Westminster 
and the City in a way which gives 
the visitor the senge of being on 


“No one else has a flat, festooned with a collection of modern 
masters, which looks across Westminster and the City in a way 


of beftng on the bridge of a great 


, One of the criticisms of his book 
First Among Equals, and a justi- 
fled one, is that it is peopled by 
politicians who don't apeak like 

liticianas. It ia fair to ask whether 

je has become like his characters 
or' whether they are all created in 
his image. But either way, the 
result is the same, Jeffrey Archer 
often speaks like a one-dimension- 
al character who has sprung into 
the world from an airport 
bookstall. 

lt is the Archer of Spitting 
Image, speaking in sentences 
which seem to be nothing more 
than adjectives propped up by the 
odd flashy imperative. You see . 
before you a word»processor come 


.to life, ,aprayl its concoctions 
.acrosa the Dae Som 1 


etimes, people 
who meet him for the firat time : 
can.hardly believe it; they wonder 
if they have been the victims of a 
practical joke. . 
They haven't, but they algo: 
make a miştake .if they don’t 
recognise in Archer an ` original 
character. He has an eclectic taşte 


which gives the visitor the sense 


ahip heading down the Thames.” 


the bridge of a great ship heading 
down the Thames. No one else 
runs a political salon in which film 
producers, cricketers and politi- 
cians mingle aa they do in the 
Archer menage. 

This week he said his 14 months 
had been “very thrilling”, It was 
that air of adventure in politica 
which took him into the trade in 
the first place, and which has lost 
him his job. 

It ia an air, however, which will 
continue to intoxicate him. Anyone 
who has seen the enthusiasm with 
which he will plunge into a politi- 
cal campaign {or a book-signing 
session) knows that the glitter of 
the “personal appearance” is hot 
going to lose ita lure for him. But, 
until the next election, he will 
have to find his excitement outside 
Party politics. e a 

It is an exile which won't affect 


. his mania for political gossip and 


diction, but what, zome of his 
iends wonder is whether..it: will 
change. hiş innocent approach to , 


thosze who argued that it was a 
mere peccadillo. No doubt much 
the same arı nt will now take 
place around the different facts of 
the Archer cage. After all, say the 
wise guys, wouldn't we all. . .? 
Well, no actually, we wouldn't. 
But that is just io passing. In 
political terma there are two fur- 
ther iasues which ariae from the 
Parkinson and Archer scandals, 
one mors serious than the other, 
To paint the lesa serious one 
first, the question that leaps im- 
mediately to mind in the wake of 
Mr Archer's resignation is, what 
onı earth are the criteria which Mrs 
Thatcher ecmploys in sooning the 
kind of man she wishes to have 
ات‎ hert اا‎ 2 Archer n 
prou! a8 was certaiı 
close to the Prime Minister, and 
Mr Parkinson waa closer still. 
Now, handsome, self-made Mr 
Parkinson was and is a likeable, 
fairly intelligent, optimistic and 
„above all plausible fellow with 
perhaps only a little more than his 


LADIES and gentlemen, this is 
your captain speaking, Kindly faa- 
ten your seatbelta and locata the 
brown paper bag tucked into your 
geal pocket, We are about to enter 
an area of moral turbulence guch 
a8 occurs from time to time during 
Conservative governmenta. 

I refer, of course, to the allega- 
tions published on Sunday in 
Rupert Murdoch’s Sunday 
Pornograph, alias the News Of The 
World. Poor Mr Jeffrey Archer, 
himself no mean hand with the, 
gofl. porn, is this year’a victim. 

If the NoW is to be believed — 

` and lt clearly bugged all but one of 
the important conversations in the 
affair — Mr Archer attempted 
through an intermediary to buy off 
a young prostitute who was tout- 
ing allegationa about him to the 
tabloids, Just wlıat those alega- 
tions were, and whether they had 
any substance, was not entirely 
clear in the story — no doubt 
deliberately. 

The whale episode (as the NoW 
pointed out more than once) bears 
a striking resemblance to Archer's 
own best-selling political novel, 
First Among Equals. The anly 
difference of substance is that the 
fictional version had a happy 


ending, 

This writer has to confess that 
he was taken completely by sur- 
prise by this sudden moral erup- 
Lion. To be sure, there had been 
rumours of an impending sex 
scandel during the Tory party 
conference last month, But then 
there are almost always rumours 
of impending sex scandals at Tor 
a conferences. Only occasional- 

do they emerge on to the front 


indeed, there has not been a 
acandal worth the name since the 
1983 conference, when {you will 
remember) the man credited with 


James Naughtle on the career of a larger-than-life figure 


Novel practitioner sunk by an old-fashioned 


ahowbusinese into politics rather 
than the other way round. 

His earlier foray in the Com- 
mons, which ended with the threat 
of bankruptcy in 1974, is now the 
most distant of memories. The 
Archer atyle is tat of the best- 
selling storyteller and bankrupt- 
turned-milllonaire, not that of the 
diligent ex-MP come to his reward 
at last. Style, however, has not 
been enough. 

_Eyen before he had arrived at 
his first party conference as deputy 
chairman he had sent a friason 
through the party hierarchy, re- 
minding the unemployed that he 
had found succes after having 
beer stuck with debts of nearly 
£500,000 and that they should do 
the same. It was an unpleasant 
lesson in the waya of public life, 
though not as unpleasant as Sun- 


i 
n between the two, he rattled 
round the constituencies, giving 


IF Jeffrey Archer's brief carcer as 
deputy chairman of the Congerva- 
tive Party had ended with a 
whimper, İt would have looked like 
a #scriptwriter's mistake and an 
injustice at the same time. He has 
always been less interested in 
power than in drama. 

Though his favourite after-lunch 
joke: "When I was three 1 wanted 
to be four; when I waa four I 
wanted to be Prime Minister," 
pokes fun at his raging ambition, 
hia public personality is that of the 
political and social entrepreneur 
and fixer -— broker rather than 
principal. 

His power with the powerful haa 
come in the last couple of yeara 
because of his money and his fame, 
which finally gave his infectious 
enthusiasm and good humour its 
outlet in politica, and produced for 
Britain a sort of figure more 
common in the United States — 
the man who goes from 


Tory comeback in poll 


defence, saya a Marplan survey. It 
algo suggests that voters are hos- 
tile to Labour's non-nuclear strate- 
gy — including more than a third 
of those who describe themselves 
a8 Labour supporters. The state of 
the parties is Labour 41 per cent, 
Conservative 40 per cent, and the 
Alliance 17 per cent, according to 
Marplan. 

„Asked if Britain should give up 
its nuêlear weapons whatever 
other countries do, 59 per cent said 
no, 31 per cent agreed, and the rest . 
did not know. ng those who 
desèribed themselves as Labour 
votèra, 61 per cent sald yes and 38 
per cent no. یه و‎ 


BEFORE the Joffrey Archer scan- 
dal broke, the Conservatives had 
drawn level with Labour at the 
expenae of the Liberal-SDP Alli- 
ance, according to the Jlateat 
monthly Gallup pall. The poll put 
the Tories and Labour at 37.5 per 
cent and the Alliance at 22 per 
cent. This represents a five per 
cent increase for the Tories over 
last month's fguro, a drop of 0.6 
er cent for Labour and a drop of 
.5 per cent for the Alliance. 


The Alliance has sunk to ita 
lowest level in popular support 
gince tha 1983 general election 
following its internal row over 


South Africans expel 
Red Cross 


By Patrlck Laurence In Johannesburg 


tee, Mr Alexandra Hay, had de- 
geribed the suspension of South 
Africa as contrary to the Geneva 
statutaa, Professor Dugard, the 
director of the Centre for Applied 
Legal Studios, said: “Mr Botha is 
cutting his nose off to spite his 
face.” 

South Africa benefitted in two 
ways from its association with the 
International Red Croas Commit- 
tee, Professor Dugard said, Com- 
mittee members viaited political 
prisoners, as distinct from detain- 
ecs, and their reports enabled 
South Africa to justifiably clalm 
that ite convicted prisoners were 
treated in accordance with inter- 
national standards. 


Further, International Rod 
Cross representatives acted aa 
intermediaries batweon South Af- 
rica and its adveraaries in delicate 
aituations. Professor Dugard men- 
tioned negotiations over Captain 
Wynand du Toit, tho South Aftri- 
can commando captured in Angola 
in May last year. 

Professor John Barratt, the di 
rector-general of the South Africnn 
Institute of International Affairs, 
said: “Tt was over-hasty of Pik 
Botha. It was not the International 
Red Cross Committee which 
kicked South Africa out." 


THE South African Government 
has ordered the International Red 
Cross to leave “as soon a4 pos- 
sible.” 

The move waa in response tO & 
decision by delegates at a Red 
Crosa conference in Geneva to 
exclude South African government 
representatives. Representatives 
of the South African Red Cross 
Society were not barred, however. 

The Foreign Minister, Mr Pik 
Botha, called the Geneva vote 
illegal. South Africa, aa a aignato- 
ry to the 1949 Geneva Convention, 
had a right to participate in 
International Red Cross confer- 
ences, Mr Botha aaid. Pretoria's 
decision to order the 16 Interna- 
tional Red Cross Committec repre- 
sentatives to leave would stand 
until South African government 
representatives were again able to 
participate in Red Cross confer- 
ences. 

Without approving tlie Goneva 
decision — which was carried with 
Third World and Soviet support, in 
the face of strong criticiam from 
Western delegates — Professor 
John Dugard, a South African 
expert on international law, criti- 
ciaod Mr Botha'a move as 
“bloodyminded". 

Noting that the president of tho 
International Red Cross Comrmit- 
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“You are forgetting, Nikolat, 

that my htisband {8 a diplo- 

mat in America — he could 
be home any minute,” 


THE GUARDIAN, November 2, 1966 


Truce called in diplomatic 
tit-for-tat 


By Michael White In Washington 


expressed by ita Nato allles and ita 
own generals. 


It was confirmed that no reviaed 
instructions had yet been sent to 
negotiators in Geneva. But off- 
ا‎ and the Defence Secretary, 
Mr Caspar Weinberger, insist that 
“the President has not backed off 
his proposals" — whatever they 
actually were. 


Unlike Mr Gorbachev, who re- 
gards the expulsions as “wild to 
normal people," Washington has 
insisted all along that spies and 
missiles are unconnected issues. 


AFTER the United States expelled 
a further 55 Soviet diplomats last 
week and the Soviet Union retali- 
ated by expelling five American 
diplomats, two sides now seem 
to have decided to put the igsue 
behind them and get on with the 
serious business of talking about 
arms control. 

There was speculation that the 
administration was watering down 
its provisional agreements in Ice- 
land to abolish medium-range 
Euro-missilea and, if possible, stra- 
tegic ballistic missiles. This was 
apparently in response to fears 


Moscow sets out Star Wars limits 


Gorbachev's insistence that Star 
Wars research be kept “within the 
laboratory” was interpreted nar- 
rowly by the Americans. This new, 
and far broader definition, of what 
Moscow understands by a laborato- 
ry gives the negotiations a very 
much greater latitude, 

Ever since the Reykjavik mcet- 
ing, it haa been plain that an 
intense discussion has been under 
way in Moscow on how to pin down 
a definition of permissible tcsling. 
Mr Gennady Gerasimov, the ofli- 
cial upokesman of the Forcign 
Ministry, lold a press conforence 
earlier: “Our experis havo not yet 
agreed on the precise definition vf 
laboratory research." 

The Depuly Foreign Minister, 
Mr Viklur Karpov, also said that 
the ban on developing Star Wars 
technolugy did not foreclose 
American's right under the ABM 
trenly to lest, develop, and deploy 
u ground-luscd anli-missile s¥8- 
tenı. 


cept under the terms of the 
existing ABM treaty of 1972. This 
would permit the US to build a 
aingle site, possibly around the 
miasile bases in North Dakota, and 
deploy anti-missile syatems there. 

3 The Americans must not go 
into industrial production of Star 
Wara technology. Prototypes may 
be built and tested and modified, 
but full-scale production runs 
ی ص‎ 

By Martin Walker 
In Moscow 

چ چ 


would be forbidden. 

Although this would keep Star 
Wars under firm restraint, il 
would neither throttle the technol- 
ogy at birth nor prevent il from 
development up to the very thresh- 
old of a deployable weapons sys- 
tem. 

At Reykjavik negolıntuuns broke 
down on the single wurd “laboratu- 
ry,” Soviet sources claim. Mr 


SOVIET diplomats have now 
clearly defined exactly what they 
mean by “permissible testing" of 
Star Wars technology, and appear 
to have gsettled on a definition 
rather wider than the one Presi- 
dent Reagan rejected at the Reyk- 
javik summit. م‎ 

The new Soviet definition, ac- 
cording to sources within the 
Foreign Ministry, speaking on con- 
dition of anonymity, contains three 
key components. 

1 The Americans must not 
physically test weapons in outer 
apace. This would rule out testing 
in spuce of the X-ray laser, which is 
fuelled by a nuclear explosion. 1 
need not, however, exclude some 
testing of this weapon on earth. It 
also rules out the other Star Wars 
gacheme of installing mirrors in 
space which would be used to 
reflect laser beams on to incoming 
rockets. 

3 ‘The Anıericans must nat actu- 
ally deploy any new weapon, €x- 


Gorbachev goes 


long addresses to the nation are 
becoming something of a bore. 
More ominously, young Ruasians 
of my acquaintance are starting to 
react in the same way. ٰ 

It ig ironic that the first Kremlin 
leader to tell his people quite so 
much about his economic plans, 
about the problems thay face, and 
about his own talks with President 
Reagan, should now confront the 
boredom threshold. 

But there is one message that 
has come through clearly. On his 
return from Reykjavik, he gaye an 
hour-long briefing to the Soviet 
people on TV. He began by saying 
that he had just come from a 
Politburo meeting, and he spoke 
with tha Politburo’s unanimous 
authority. He also said that long 
before Reykjavik was agreed for a 
gummit, he had begun an unprec- 
edented process of consultations 
‘with the Soviet military, ita aca- 
demics and scientists and officials. 
He was saying that the proposals 
put on the table at ا‎ were 
not mimply the Gorbachev plan. 
They wera the considered and 
agreed policy of the entire Soviet 
leadership. 

Cynics are interpreting this as a 
sign that Mr Gorbachev is starting 
ta have trouble lag he line 
against the Kremlin hawks. 1 
` dizagree. One of the most romark- 
able discoverlea of Reykjavik was 
the evident closencsa of Mir Gor- 
bacheyv and his chief of staff, 
Marshal Akhromeyey. And per- 
.haps the real message of his most 
recent TV address was when he 
atared Rb e amon 0 
said grimly: “They don’t know how 
to tane their hawks in the White 
Hougè.” ا‎ 


on the box 


performances appear leaden and 
didactic. He is in danger of losing 
that priceleas asset, the image ofa 
Soviet leader who understands the 
West and its ways, and who can 
come across to Western public 
opinion as a reasonable and recog- 
nisable fellow human being. 
Gorbachev is a words man. He 
believes that if the world Tistens to 
his speeches, reads and canaiders 
what he saye, it will be as 
convinced of his good gşense and 
good will as are his own people. 


ی 
By Martin Walker‏ 


This explains his own personal 
fury at the way US customa have 
apparently held up container loadsa 


can aol. . ا‎ 
Mr Gorbachev's understanding 
of the media is far in advance of 
anything the Kremlin has exper- 
. ienced before, but İt remains naive 
. by Western standards, where his 


THREE times in the last fortnight 
Mikhail Gorbachev has pre- 
empted an hour of prime-time 
television to talk about the Reyk- 
javik summit. There was his press 
conference from Iceland, his subse- 
quent report to the Soviet people, 
and then, last week, hia return Lo 
the cameras for reasons which 
remain unclear. 

He was angered by the Ameri- 
can decision to expel another 55 of 
his diplomats and by what he saw 
as Washington's deliberate misin- 
terpretation of the discussions at 
Reykjavik. He was also frustrated 
in trying to underatand just what 
was American policy, who took the 
decisions and who had the power to 
make them stick. 

His agitation made it by far the 
least convincing of his TV appear- 
ances, He kept glancing nervously 
aff-sereen. jere weëre. pauses, 
some misreadings of his text and 
overall a less than competent 
performance. Soviet and Weatern 
viewers alike are now accustomed 
to a Soviet leader who explains at 
length and in detail what the 
superpowers have discussed. We 
are no longer surprised by a 
Kremlin chieftain who can use the 
media with tho ease of a Western 
politician. 

And now that Mr Gorbachev is 
being judged by stricter standards, 
it is plain that he has a lot to 
learn. American and European 
figures haye. learned the advan- 
tage of the quick one-liners at 
which Reagan is go skilled, and 
which slot neatly into the TV news 
shows. 2 

Given that Mr Gorbachev is now 
apeaking to a world audience and 
not just to his own people, his 


س ہے 
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Determined Thatcher calls Assad to account 


ıng to Syrian as well ag Libyan 
involvement in the Berlin dise. 
theque bombing which he used t, 
justify the bombing raids against 
ital h recogn 
ilitarily, the US i 
that Syria would not be a r 
over: the last time the US 
with Syrian anti-aircraft missile 
batteries, it lost two aircı and 
the Rev Jesse Jackson had to go to 
Damascus to retrieve a captured 
American pilot. 

The Administration alao be. 
lievea that President Assad could 
be helpful in gaining the release of 
American hostages in Lebanon. 
President Reagan, under much 
greater pressure since the Danilo 
affair to do more to secure the 
freedom of other American “hos. 
tages", cannot afford, for domestic 
liil reagong, to antagonise the 

yrian leader at present. 

If Hindawi's bomb had gone of 
none of these cautionary argu: 
ments could have stopped Israeli 
and perhaps even American retali- 
ation. But with the worst averted, 
they are likely to fall in line with 
British preference for “necessary 
security precautiona,” in place of 
punitive action. Kid gloves are 
likely to remain in order in the 
West's handling of President 
Assad and the forcea he controls. 


of much flimaipr nesi daa Hunan 
ule uaddaty regime to international 


terrorism. But Damascus is not 
Tripoli, and the price of similar 
retaliation against Syria could be 
exorbitant. 

The most common acenario 
aketched out by the Israelis for the 
next round of the Middle East 
conflict involves a Syrian thrust 
against the Golan, and perhaps 
southwards through Lebanorrs 
Beka'a valley. 

Their analyats predict a war 
that includes rocket attacks on 
civilian targets, chemical weapons, 
and heavy casualties. Apart from 
the military riaka, even [asrael 
accepts that there are powerful 
political arguments against 
antagonising President Assad. The 
idea of a workable Middle East 
peace process that shuts out Da- 
mascus ia abaurd. 

Israel’s broadest and safest op- 
tion is to join in concerted interna- 
tional responses to the Hindawi 
case, rather than undertake ita 
own punitive operation. 

That is certainly the advice that 
haa been conveyed to [arael by the 
US Administration. President 
Reagan’s gingerly handling of Syr- 
ia has been in stark contrast to hi 
actions againat Libya. He has 
virtually ignored evidence point- 


David Hirst on the Syrlan involvement 


threshold, in the uae of terror, 
whose ominous significance ear 
hardly be exaggernted. Hindawi's 
crime waa to be caught. Small 
wonder thal Asrad, far from hospi- 
table to western journulisis these 
days, haa furnished Time Maga’ 
zine with one of his rare interviewa 
and devoted much of it to ã 
rebuttal of Lhe devastating charges 
levelled against his regime. 
Blowing up an Israeli jumbo jet, he 
knows, is a thrent to larael's very 
survival, an act ûf war, that 
reduces Culonul Gudafy u u mere 
timicl dubbler. ۴ 

Revonge aside, Aasid’s motives 
could only he assumed 10 be the 
same, alheil on the grand scale, as 
thoy alwıuys wura. “Ho is preparinğ 
for war with larael,” said the 
formor Buvathisl, “I am sure ol 
that. Recovering the Gulan is an 
obsesnian. Bul he ix nol yet ready 
aud may never be." 

But the Arsud thal would do 
such a Lhing is not the A#gnd the 
world han kııown #o far, ru’ 
and xometimes bold but alway 
judiciously 40: iL would be a new, 
recklcus and dangerously unpre” 
dictable one. Perhaps, id 
president, behind that always 
and amiable exterior, lB 
desperate than anyone real 


flons sbout Deng Xlaoping’s refê 


since 1680. سے‎ 
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Asalasl, burial of St 
salasl, burial France, 
addressed a ori wile ded 
coated to peace, which lı ell 8 
Hindus, Jews and Buddhists 45% rg 
branches Of 


Sriatlan talih in reaponae to ina Pop" 
rletlan 5 
plea guerrllls movementa and go" 


ments In a dozen war zones observ®d * 
ceasafire during the day. . 


ETHIOPIA'S Marxist ment 4% 
talned a freah interne lonal 


Goshu Walde, defected at the 
Natlona In New York, protesting سا‎ 
ths regime's record of “mlsery third 
destructlon". The Minister ie thê 
Ethiopian Government member tO 


detec! 
ADAMS, Ö7, who wan PIS 
Si Eenhowere Hahi-hand man jii thê 


admitted to a congressional comm 


of the provinclal mifitary . 
. THE Pope, In a unlqus 


.` this year. 


military conservatism who had raserva- -' 


President Asend — drawing 
by Szlakmann 
Valley, Aasad clearly has ıo quuır- 
rel with what has always been Abu 

Nidal'a firat objective: ti 

tion” of Arafatiat “traitor! 

ing a peace-seeking diplomacy 
liable to leave Syria out in the 
cold. 

If Syria really was behind the 
Hindawi affair, this can only mean 
that Assad has crogsed a new 


palgn against the Spanish milltary — 
despite apologlelng for the killing of ihe 
wite aon 
governor of San Sebastlan. 

Ths two, together with General Rafael 
Garrido Gll, dled when a bomb was 
placed on thelr ear roof by ihree young 
men on a motorcycle who made thelr 
gétsway in heavy traftlo. 


MR RAJIV GANDHI has TEs the 
fourth Forelgn Minister of his two-year- 
ald adminlistratlon. 

In the third raahuffle, Gandhi dropped 
five of his colleagues — including hile 
amblilous cousin, Mr Arun Nehru —~ and 
appointed thrae new Cabinet ministers 
and four ministera of atste. 

The new Foreign Miniater le Mr N. D. 
Tlwarl, aged 61, who has served as 
Industry minlater and as Chlaf Minister of 
India’s largest state, Uttar Pradesh. 


MARSHAL YE JIANYING, a veteran of the 
Long March and a key powerbroker 
during Deng Xlsoping'a riae to power 
after the death Chalrman Mao, has 
died aged 80. ٤ 


He became defence minister after the 1 lame politica! fell oar when hê 


race of Lin Blac and was 
ad of state, as chairman 


death and dili 


the 1970s. He was seen as a aymbol of 


` later de facio 0 
of the Natlonal People's Congress during 


directed terrorism, and in apite of 


all the riaks to Britiah intarrate, 
ohr Falu that DrITAINn Was bound to 


make a decisive break with Syria. 

Presumably security precautions 
will alao be reinforced, not only in 
London but in the Middle East, 
where British subjects are consid- 
ered vulnerable to terrorist repri- 
gals. Britain undoubtedly feara 
Syrian reactions to the Hindawi 
trial verdiet. Throughout the trial, 
the defence warned against the 


By Hella Pick 


wider risks of finding the Jordani- 
an guilty, and claimed that the 
whole affair was an laraeli plot to 
diseredit Syria. 

This argument has failed ta gain 
the slightest credibility. But Presi- 
dent Aasad's personal intervention 
has been taken as a further 
warning, not only to London but to 
Israel and Washington, that very 
high stakes are involved. 

ÎIarael haa recognised the dilem- 
ma from the moment it became 
apparent that there had been high- 
level Syrian involvement. Used to 
swift retaliation against its en- 
emiea, Israel has held off so far in 
this cage. 

larael had been quick to support 
the American bombing raids on 
Libya earlier this year on the basis 


the egsential fgures in the Arab 
world if a peace settlement is 


8 0 in, the Middle Eat, links 


with Syrian intelligence officers 
before the attempt to blow up the 
El Al jet, as well as the help of the 
Syrian Ambassador in London in 
finding Hindawi a safe house 
afterwards. 

Almost immediately after the. 
attempted bombing, Britain ex- 
pelled three Syrian diplomata in 
London after Damascus refused to 
waive diplomatic immunity and 
allow them to “help Scotland Yard 
with their enquiries" about the 
outrage. In return, three British 
diplomats were told to leave Syria, 
leaving the British Embaasy there 
with only 20 UK-based staff. 

Aa the trial developed, the 
Government had to get out its 
options, It could have limited itself 
to expelling the Syrian Ambaasa- 
dor; and it certainly looked at the 
possibility of banning Syrian Arab 
Airlines from Britain, without ac- 
tually breaking diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

But Mrs Thatcher's commitment 
to fighting terroriam is so deep 
that she was bound to settle for the 
most drastic action, short of a 
declaration of war. She believes 
that this ia a clear cage of state- 


THE British Government's deci- 
aion to break off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Syria has not bean 
taken lightly and there is deep 
foreboding ahnuêt sl. puliuiCcal Fe- 
percuasions and terrorist revenge 
that it may provoke. 

Mrs Thatcher and the Cabinet 
had been agonising over the ques- 
tion of what to do erith Syria form 
the moment the investigations into 
the attempt to blow up the El Al 
jumbo Jet at Heathrow began. But 
the Syrian connection was 8o 
patent that the Government knew 
it had no alternative but to act 
againat President Assad. 

The Hindawi trial reinforced 
earlier auspiclon of Syrian involve- 
ment in a series of recent terrorist 
outrages, including the Berlin 
bombings that triggered off US 
raida against Libya, and the fatal 
explosions at Vienna and Rome 
airports, 

Britain is aaking all ita allies to 
support its moves againat Syria. 
The decision poses a serious dilem- 
ma for Israel, West Germany, and 
the United Statea, and possibly 
algo Italy and Auatria. 

In the past, the evidence against 
Syria haa always been sufficiently 
circumstantial to avoid a direct 
clash with President Assad. Aasad 
haa always been regarded as one of 


The Middle East's state of terror 


his grip on Yagser Arafat's main- 
stream PLO, he has patronised 
dissident, Damascus-based rivals 
who lend legitimacy to his anti- 
Arafat policies. Into their coalition 
known as the National Salvation 
Front he has been anxious to 
insert Abu Nidal, but haa failed 
because leaders auch as Habash 
and Abu Musa won't have him for 
personal, ideological or practical 
Teasons, 

The fiction is that Abu Nidal's 
Fatah Revolutionary Council is 
just another guerrilla organisation 
to which, as a patriot, Assad ia 
bound to accord the game kind of 
freedom of political and propagan- 
da activities aa he once did to 
Arafat himself. Yet it is actually 
better off in some ways than other 
Damascus-based dissidents. It is 
the only one entitled to publish 
and print ita magazine in Syria: 
the othera have to print in Nicosia. 

Abu Nidal believes in the liber- 
ation of all Palestine, and that 
Arafat, by deviating from this 
original Fatah doctrine, “haa con- 
dermıned himself to death”. While 
Syria has recognised Securit: 
Council Resolution 242, and 4 
waya closed the Golan Heighta to 
guerila operations as hermetical- 
jy aa King Hussein the Jordan 


THE WEEK 


ra’ Imprisonment — for Mr Eugene 
lasenfua, ihe American captured when 
he was shot down by a Sandinista 
missile while on a supply run for ClA- 
backed contra guerrillas. 


CHILEAN securlty forces have arrested 
five alleged leftewing guerrillas In con- 
nection with the fallad agsassinatlon 
attempt on President Pinochet last 
month. 

The tive men, members of the Manuel 
Rodriguez Patrlotic Front (FPMR) guerrll« 
la group, had admitted taking part in the 
attack on September 7, a Government 
gpokesman sald. 

orga a 


THE Marshall lalands, a UN Trust Tarrl- 
tory for 40 yeara, have been granted 
nemFindependence after 39 years of 
American rule. 

'A "compact of free aڱsoclatlon”‎ will 
allow the United States to keep its misalls 
range at Kwajalein for at least 30 years, 
with an opilon for a further extenslon, the 
Miniater without Portfollo, Mr Henchl 
Balos, sald. Washington would give the 
Islande $30 million a year In ald for the 
next 15 years and kesp control over 
defences. 


THE Basque lerrorist organisation ETA 
has vowed to continue lis murder cam- 


extremists to plant bomba in Paris 
cafea, and, above all, Palestinians 
to submit their fanaticism to oth- 
ers' altogether more pragmatic 
Purp? It igs elementary caution. 
e diplomacy of terror requires 
the recipients of these deadly 
measages to suspect who sent them 
— but never to be able to prove it. 
There ia, however, one member 
of the terrorist internestional who 
does have a public face, and that is 
Abu Nidal. Rot, of course, his own 
which very rarely appears, but 
that of his organisation, the Fatah 
Revolutionary Council, which has 
officea, a spokesman, and an ad- 
ministrative set-up in Damascus. 
One thing that is now causing this 
organisation to grow is the Pales- 
tinian despair, deeper than ever, 
on which fanaticism is nurtured. 
The ather is Syrian encourage- 
ment. It is in Abu Nidal that 
outward objectives of Syrian diplo- 
macy, and the clandestine methods 
that reinforce it, merge, moat 
clearly, in something approaching 
an abiding, strategic a 
Agsad haa always regarded his 
championship of the Palestinian 
cause, and his influence over the. 
Palestinian resistance movement, 
as a key weapon in his diplomatic 
armoury. Having completely lost 


South Africa totalled $1.25 bllllon last 

ar, compared with about $2.26 billlon 

in 1983. Exports were Ilkely to fall below 
$1 blltlon this year, lt sald. 

_- س 


TWO black prisoners, one awalting ex- 
ecutlon on “death row", and the other an 
emergancy regulation detalnee, have 
hanged themselves In thelr cı sald 
South Africa's Departmant of Pı س‎ 
making a total of 80 deaths in police 
custody sinca 1963, the year in whlioh 
detention without trial was Introduced. 

Yoluso Jacobs, 20, was found hanging 
from the prison bers by his shirt. He wae 
one of 12,000 peoples who have bean 
dstalned under the state of emergenoy. 

Meanwhile, a white man, Anton Stoop, 
was sentenced to death In Johanınas- 
burg's Supreme Court for murderlng a 
black man by setting fire to him In April. 
He is the sacond white man to be 
sentenced to death In the past month for 
killing a black. ' 

Three more white men found gullty of 
raping and i rerg a black nurss ars 
on deaih row awalling results of thelr 
appesls against sentence, Only six white 

ople have been executed for murder- 
Ing biaok people sinca 1810. 


NICARAGUA'S Justices Minlater has de- 
manded the maximum penalty — 30 


THE case against President 
AÃssad’a Syria is, on the face of it, 
damning and overwhelıning. “If it 
really was Syria,” sald a former 
Ba'athist, “then it must have been 
Assad himself. In crucial security 
matters he looks into every detail. 
That ia his method. Vengeance 
would be his motive. He never 
forgeta an inault. It could be aa 
simple as that.” 

Others, with inaighta into thia 
murky underworld, stil cannot 
believe it. Some of the props of the 
Syrian “connection,” such &s 
Hindawi's special paseport, seem 
crass almoat beyond belief. The 
“frame-up,” they believe, is not, in 
the ritual Syrian formula, the 
work of “the CIA and Mossad”: 
rather of an Arab enemy, such as 
PLO Chairman Yaaaer Arafat, or 
even hia current Arab “friend,” 
Colonel Gadafy, who is anxious to 
erpetuate “revolutionary vio- 
ence”. 

Til now, no Syrian national, 
born and bred, has been caught in 
the act of international terrorism 
bearing a possible Damascus sig- 
nature. Why use Syrians if Shi'ite 
fundamentalists from Lebanon are 
ready to martyr themselves 
against American embassies and 
marines, and there are Christian 


THE exodus of giant US corporations 
from beleaguered Souih Africa has gath- 
ered paca with declslons by IBM and 
Geangrel Motors to sell out thalr respec- 
(lve operatlons. 

The Honeywell computer group, Coca 
Cola, and Industrlal heavywelghts Kodak 
and Xerox are also considering ending 
ihelr South African connectlons, 

IBM chairman Mr John Akers nald that 
the declslon to sell the 34-year-old 
aubsidlary — poaalbly by March 1, 1987 
— was caused by the deteriorating 
polltlcal and economic slluatlon In South 
Afric, and batween the country snd lis 
trading pariners. 

IBM plans to sell to a conısortlum of 
staff and private Investors — with current 
gern! manager Mr Jack Clarke heading 
the new concern. 

e 


SOUTH AFRICA has reacted angrily to an 
Infernal raport by a branch of the US 
Commerce Department which desoerlbed 
ihe country port-starved, a chrome 
debtor, and aı represalve regime", 
The US ohargé d'atfalraa was sum- 
monsd {o the Foreign Ministry 1o recelhve 
an offllclal protest about the report, and 
the Forelgn Minlstor, Mr R, F. Botha, sald 
that hla Govemment took "lhe atrongset 
exceptlon" to ita “Ingulting and hostile 
language". 
report revealed that US exports to 


perfectly legally, have been prevented 
fron app' 3 

Much of the Government's campaign 
has been orchestrated by the. historian 
and Politburo member, Mr Jnnos 
Bereoa. In recent months speculatfon 
has Increased in Budapest that Jîr 
Kadar may soon resign. The Iwo 
favourites to succeed him aro now Mr 
Berecz and another Politburo member, 
Mr Karoly Grosz. 


“We don't want any mora depen- 
dence," said his party programme. 
“Let us join hands for the triumph 
of Hungarian independence and of 
Hungarian liberty." 

He did not go as far aa Imıe 
in endorsing withdrnwal 
from the Warsaw Pact, but in thu 
first edition of Napsazabadsag, now 
the respected party newspaper, he 
did reject adherence to Leninism. 

In other words, the wrinkles on 
the face of Janos Kadar Aare 
justified by the ravages of exper- 
ience and time. But they also hide 
an enigmatic personality and an- 
swers which only he can give to lı 
number of suddenly topical riddles. 


ing the latest of the televised 
“revelations,” had a point when he 
asked: “How has Janos Kadar 
gurvived when Imre Nagy had to 
die?” What, apart from the notori- 


approach? These are the questions 
now being regularly aaked in the 
city's colfee bars. 


which have been inatrumental in 
raising prices. 

One of the main objectives of 
Sheikh Yamani and his allies in 


Mr Kadar himself. Early in his 
career, he sulfered a prison sen- 
tence and torture under the Rakosi 
regime, which in their way quali- 
fled for public office. Today, he has 
reached a point where he is with- 
out doubt one of the more palpably Nagy 
popular national leaders to have 
been thrown up by the Communist 
movement. Certainly, he ia not 
cossetted and kept beyond public 
reach the way some other Warsaw 
leaders are, and despite 
present uncertainties he has pre- 
sided over a system of economic 
and political management which is 


Kadar was close to Imre Nagy's 
gide in 1956, speaking up for “the A Budapest engineer, after watch- 
glorious uprising" which had won 
freedom and independence for 
Hungary — “without which there 
is no socialism and can be no 
sacialiam." The Hungarian people, 
Mr Kadar said then, had proved ous faux pas over the Warsaw 
with their own blood that they Pact, was wrong with the Nagy 
support unshakeably the CQovern- 
ment's demand "for the complete 
withdrawal of Soviet forces." 


Opec Any one of a number of 
unforeseen, but perfectly foresee- 
able circumstances — a sudden 
cold snap, a strike in the North the conference which ended laat 
Sea, or the long-awaited Iranian week was to grab back the initia- 
offenaives — could gend prices tive from Iran's increasingly active 


1eged to have experienced since the mid- 
seventies. 

Although there can be no doubt that 
Mr Kadar has achieved a popular 
aupport which most other East Kuro- 
pean leaders can only dream of, the 
Government does seem to have been 
quite worried as to how the revolution 
would be commemorated, Since May 
this year, some of the more critical 
politioal journals, which are publtshed 


Stalin's statue les broken in the streoty Budapest, 


Pact 


not manifestly disliked. 


tno relation) 
in the multi- 


further reduced”, 


and the ability to initiate things.” 

Bola Biszku was a party mah 
whose career prospercd once 
Kadar Look over from Nagy. He 
has now told how he disagreed 
with the show trial of Laazlo Rajk 
from whom Kadar, as a friend, had 
elicited the “confession” which led 
to his execution. But Biszku had 
gone so far as to emphasise that 
there were people who disagreed 
with Nagy being condemned. 

Tamas Nagy, one of Hungary's 
leading post-war economista, told 
how Rakosi forced him to divorce 
his wife {because of her alleged 
associations with Rajk! and how 
, had supported emer- 
Imre Na| 
because he believı 
party system, Tamas Nagy told 
viewera he had not expected the 
Russians to return and crush the 
uprising and he was surprised 
when the tanks cane in. 

In ather words, enough ques- 
tions have been asked and oblique- 
ly answered to provide raw 
material for a cross-examination ol 


Oil stocks the joker in the pack 


AS OIL pricea nudged past the $15 
barrel mark last week an 

kesman cautiously ventured 

t they could reach $17 a barrel 
by the end of this year when the 
| cartel'a latest agreement expires. 
There ars several reasons for 


paged spread in the party newspaper, 
Nepszabadsag. Quoting iberaliy 4 m 
Western sources the article was intend. 
ed to demonstrate that after 30 years 
Janos Kadar's regime enjoys wide. 
apread legitimation. 

In a break from the past, the author 
referred to the existence of an opposi- 


the fior and its participation in last year’s 


parliamentary elections as of of the 
democratisation which Binge is al- 


ut until five yeara or 80 ago, 


imitations of punk they may 
ishevelled and 


which are now being held in 
apest. 

he, Na 
gence ol 


in the know, is without doubt a 


ing history — though school 


re they are today by backing 
counter-revolution copspiracy 


g before it got out of hand. 
also means, as it has meant 
ain at 


wrinkled face of Mr ar, the 


still unanswered questions 
bere dur- 


of the 
events in 1956 culminated in a double- 


Kadar, the | 


of it pride to many Hungarians 


the official silence about them was 
total. They would be digmigsed as 
counter-revolution — whipped up 
by anti-Communist olements irı 
the Weat. 

Young people who were not even 
born in 1956 want to know more. 


Pale 


be, or somewhat 
anonymously be-jeaned, or even 
notionally middle-class bureau- 
crata, but they are still tending to 
pack the meetings, not all unoffi- 


cial, 
Budı 


The unveiling process, for many 


complicated and sometimes painful 
busineas. It is not just a case of re- 


writ: 


history books have in fact just been 
revised — but also of re-assessing 
the posture of people now in power. 
Some, after all, can only have got 


whe 
the 


theory, others by thanking the 
Russians for crushing the whole 


thinı 
1 


for 30 years, looking yet 


the 


one-time supporter of the lucklesa 
Imre Nagy, and asking him a host 


of 


about his precise role 
ing and in the immediate after- 
math of the events. 

Some have until now been too 


1 thinking that he may have under- soaring past the $20 mark. ` . Oil Minister, Mr Gholamreza 
ا‎ Ap ا ا‎ batimated ita impact. That would not only be bad news Aghezadeh. The other was to get 
While the 12 members of the for the motorist, but also for Sheikh Opec to endorse a new. quota 


Yamani, Last December, he and system which would reflect the 
his Gulf allies manoeuvred Opec 


realities of the so-called “fair 
share” strategy -— one that gave the 
'atates of the Arabian Peninsula a 
ragesaively larger share. : 
:° Fhe sheikh and his friends coul 
°  gcarcely claim a victory on either 


Once ‘againy it was - Mr 


Ag who put a atop to daye 
The idea was that by boosting of bickering by insisting on aA 
production and slashing prices, the ` temporary agreement with a high- 


ıer cèiling. Riyadh salvaged what it 


and, for a varlety ‘of technleal could by Broponing the 200,000 


gure the conférence 


like Brit- ‘eventually accepted. But, as the 
ai. In ‘practice, the process ls 

rûvihg ã' great deal more bearable 
i the short-term — and profitable 
‘in lohg-tarmi — to countrles like 1 
, Saudi Arabig, ; Kuwait and the Norwegian government announcad 
UAE which have big reserves. ‘4t 

' Last August, Iran led the poorer. 
‘nations’ ih Opeé into a coiiter-. November and December. ‘The de 
` attack. whic resulted in the first cision ‘leaves: Britain ieolated’ aı 
al ' the only leading non-Opec exporte 


final ` communiqué acknowledged, 
the idea was originally Iran's. 

' Opec ‘recaived 'the.-first. fruits ol 
its latést` agreement - when the 


1 implement plans to cut oi 
exports by 10:. per cent .during 


togethet refusing to ` cooperate with: th 


; „By John Hobper : 


into endorsing a campaign to count. 
hdad uses ` recapture the cartels share of 


°` of the two’ tetiporary 
which: have Been patched toy 
bê , over ‘the last few months and ‘tartel. 


le world. ‘world oil markets. ' 


bhelievtd to 


should 1 


organisation who are bound by the 
agreemént are Increasing their 
combined output by some 200,000 
barrêls a day, the 13th member — 
‘Iraq — will be having its exporta 
igul-by Bt least that amount. be- 
cause ûf work which is due to be 
carried out on a pipeline through 
Saudi Arabia which Bı 
to get ita oil to the ou 
erê is in fact, every prospect 
that the overall quantity of crude 


same timo, as the industrialised 
‘northern hemisphere switches on 
.the heating, demand will bë high- 


er. , 
' The joker in the pack is stocks, ' 
Masgive resgşrves . ar 
have bean built up in {he summer 
when Opecë output Tan out. of 
Nd by hig cartel sik tat olê of 
‘jRSU the cartel aiid that oni 

e alê bf te nêw deal wag tht 
. "excgeê; şıipplles ı.1. 


: lost” for some 


of the measures that 


t roles in 1956 have already 


rationalisations of often .con- 


Janos Kadar. . . 
rted ıNagy during his, first : 


th him “almost from 


‘the 
ad: “personal, courage! 


tively innocuous, touching for in- 
stance on what went on when he 
was apparently 0 
daya at the height of the uprising, 

: what agruments he advanced for 

.- his own suryiyal, and exactly, how 
he has managed to ‘push through’ 
so many 
Nagy himself had died for. 

Some people who played mie. 


. nen 


.: come forward with explanations 


and 


troversial . actions, Thua Antal. | pumped by the pe nations during demand for oll could be booated 

Apro, now. 78, was trade union . avember and Décember will be 1 
leader and a Minister under the | 188 than that produced duriig ‘reasons, the squeeze could he put' barrel a day 
hated Matyas Rakosi. Then he September and October, At the on non-Opec interloر‎ 


became deputy Prime Minister 
ander Nagy, and same again .un- 
. der 
- In, a television interview the . 
other day, Mr Apro said he had 


gapell, as .Prime. Minister but that... 
uriig the . uprising . ha had disc .. 

. agreements wi 

the very beginning." Janos. Kadar 

had omerged, he. suggested,,. be . 
0 he 


` These eyents convulsed the Sovi-. 


THE GUARDIAN, November 2, 19866 


AS the rain dribbled over Budapest on 
oughts 
seemed to be far from the same date 30 
years go when the Stalin statue was 
pulled down by Ey aitizens and the 

to announce the 
beginning of the Hungarian revolution. 
ethora of articles and radio and 


Thursday last week, people's 


first shots were 


The 
television 
Government's interpretation 


great 
SUrVIVOF 


Michael Simmons 
on the Hungarlan 
revolutlon of 1956 


TO THIS DAY, nobody knowa how 
many Hungariana died in the 
uprising of 1956, but all around 
Budapest there are hundreds, if 
not thousands, of unmarked 
graves. Many are now almost 
invisible, covered in weeds or long 
grass: those who in the next weel 
ar two want to lay wreaths or pay 
respects could have a hard job 
finding the precise spot. 

As for Imre Nagy, the avuncular 
reformist who effectively led the 
uprising and for a moment with- 
drew Hungary from the Warsaw 
Pact, he is thought to have been 
buried — after his execution in 
19658 — in the Losine Cemetery in 
the Pest area of Budapest. Some of 
the workers and students who died 
in hia support are in the same 
vicinity. 

Less certain are the where- 
abouts of the remains of the scores, 
possibly hundreds, of Stalinist se- 
cret policemen, members of the 
AVH, who were the main adver- 
saries of the insurgents. And whal 
of the 5,000 Soviet soldiers who — 
according to some Hungarian esti- 
mates — were killed as they 
sought to crush the uprising with 
tanka? 


Today, many buildings in the 
centre of Budapest, and in towns 
and villages up and down the 
country, tell their own story. The 
grime of decades cannot hide the 

k marka left by bullets and 
E gashes left by shells which 
are clearly visible on many walls. 


Janos Kadar 


Thé coffee. bars and cafea ' of ` 


Budapest are busy as ever. They 
ars favoured meeting places, fre- 
quonted, deponding on the district, 
by a regular clientela of writers 
perhaps, or students, or blue collar 
workers. Thirty years ago, over 
endless small cups of strong coffee, 
the “aventa" of 1956 wero given 
shape; and haye ever since n 
dissected in endless argument. 
Today there ia still lots to argue 
over. Newspapers and magazines 
have been running: reminiscences 
and articles on 1956, and televi- 
aion haa been interviewing “survi- 


. vora." Even the country’s lesa than . 
` gerutable leader, Janos Kadar, has . 


: been discussing the events in 
public ‘speeches: . 


et leaderahip and split the world 
` Communist movement — a source 


THE GUARDIAN, November 2, 1986 


The Russians have got their Star Wars programme too 


an effective ASAT capability diree- 
ted at the vital E and 
communication satellites the UŞ 
has in geostationary orbit 32,000 
kilometres above the Earth, 

The Soviet ASAT system waa 
developed between 1968 and 1982. 
At one time, the Russiana experi. 
mented with infra-red homing de. 
‘vices on killer satellites. Thege are 
similar to the devices used by the 
USAF in its homing overlay ex 
periments and are leas eaaily 
jammed. Indicationa are howêver 
that the Sovieta couldn't make 
them work. The Soviet ASAT 
system has been tried about 2) 
times with good results. 

A remarkable test wag carried 
out in June 1982 when the USSR 
launched two ICBMs, two ani. 
missile missiles, one submarins 
launched migsile, one SS-20 inter. 
mediate range missile and a killer 
satellite. Despite failure on the 
killer satellite, ost of the miş 
aion’s objectives were fulfilled. 

The last test we know of was in 
1982 but there have been aome 
puzzling and perhaps signifieant 
events since. In October 1983, 
Cosmos 1502 was launched into an 
orbit similar to that used by the 
ASAT killer satellites. The USSR 
flled incorrect orbital parameters 
with the United Nations to make 
the mission look more innocuous. 

In September 1984, they 
launched the single biggest mili- 
tary satellite in the history of their 
space programme. It waa the first 
time their largest operational 
booster had been used to launch a 
aingle spacecraft. 

Cosmos 1603 initially entered an 
118 x 11Z mile orbit inclined at 


increasing defences to blunt the 
effectiveness of any ballistic mia- 
ا‎ 0 and going about it in a 
ay similar to that envisaged 
the US Star Wars DRO Ea: ۳ 
Aa part of a Soviet Strategic 
Defence programme, acientiste 
have been improving the oper- 
ational ABM aystam around Mos- 
cow. They have developed an 
operational anti-satellite (ASAT) 
system, and are undertaking ex- 
tensive research in the same areas 


as the US Strategic Defence Initia- 
tive. 


In 1972, Grechko, then Minis- 


ter of Defence, speaking to the 
Soviet Presidium said that the 
treaty “places no imitations what- 
.Bosver on the conducting of re- 
search and experimental work 
directed towards solving the prob- 
lem of defending this country from 
nuclear miasile strikes.” 

The USSR's own laser pro- 
gramme is much larger than the 
US effort, omploying 10,000 scien- 
tiats in half a dozen facilities 
across the Soviet Union. Much of 
the work ia being carried out at the 
Sary Shagan Missile Test Centre 
ıear Lake Balkhash in central 
Siberia in a $1 billion project. The 
Soviets claim the lasers are for 
tracking objects in space but they 
are far too powerful. To provide 
power for the laser project and 
other energy hungry programmes, 
they have built a device that has 
no equivalent ir the West, a rocket 
driven generator that can produce 
15 megawatts. 

Another vital aspect of a laser 
battle system would be the uge of 
mirrors in space to deflect the laser 
light towards targets. In 1978, a 


By David Whitehouse 


51.6 degrees to the Earth's equa- 
tor. In this orbit it would repeat lis 
ground tracks cvery 24 hours and 
BO it was believed to be an 
electronie spy satellite or Elint. 
However, the Space Defence Oper’ 
ations Centro at Colorado Springs 
lost track of it. 

When it turned up again, it Was 
in a 628 ımiles circular orbit 
inclined at 66.6 degress, a mandel’ 
vre that must have ا‎ exten- 
sive use of fuel, When it had 
settled down into this orbit they 
lost it again. lt was lost three 
timee and the Space Dofonce Oper- 
ations Centre had to bring in extra 
staff to find it. 

When it was discovered, it ¥88 
in the samo altitude orbit but this 
time inclined at 71 degrees. The 
exact purpose of such remars#l 
manoeuvres is unknown oui 
the USSR but it does seem llke the 
test of a hew booster with substan’ 
tlal anti-satellite weapon avoid 

. ance capability. ر‎ 

Anê on June 21 last year, têrê 

was an unprecedented and nê” 
unced misaion: Pr 
enigmaties were placed in orb ۳ 


' launch was in 1966 with a rekê 
‘that carried a nuclear giarhead 
. into space. 2 
Many scientists belive thal 1° 
conceivable’ Star Wars. syste 
could protect any natior ال‎ 
nuclear attack. After all, half of 
` nuclear weapons are on 1 
that never enter apace nd: a , 
therefore immune. POS 
It may seem tragic and ‘rather 
cami to future generations that 
what many aa:a İ 
cal fantasy ahould have prevented 
a major, dgreament س‎ vey . 
weapons’ it ıgned 
“But Whatever the eventual oul . 


- come, both superpowers’ have’ 


° Wars: programmes “and. Wê 
shouldn’t forget it. 8 
8 al. - 0 


’ ` ‘Dr-Dauld Whitehouse: 


"consultant. - 


1.2 metre segmented mirror was 
tested as a prototype for a 25 metre 
mirror for an orbiting astronomi- 
cal telescope. Sceptical Western 
experts have wondered if the teat 
was purely scientific in motiva- 
tion. 

In 1983 two cosmonauts on 
board the Salyut 7 space station 
were told to put on goggles at 
certain parts of their orbit. This 
was while overflying Soviet laser 
test facilities and after they had 
reconfigured Salyut 7 to act aa a 
lager target for apace tracking 
testa. Two years later a similar 
test wag carried out by the space 
shuttle Discovery. It reflected back 
to earth a laser aimed at it from 
Hawaii. 

The Us Star Wars system also 
envisages using particle beam 
weapons, again a topic under 
intensive study in the ÛSSR. One 
us Department of Defence report 
claimed that a Soviet particle 
beam able to disrupt satellites 
could be in use in the 1990a, It is 
algo known that the USSR has 
undertaken research into radio 
frequency weapons for disabling 

. Satellites for zome time. Iu the 
, 1960s they developed a gun able to 
fire ' tungsten bullets at 25 
kilometres a second in air and 60 
kilometres a second in a vacuum, 
` Rgain’ similar to US Star Wars 

` projécta. ' 
" But it is the USSRs Anti- 
Satellite (ASAT) capability that is 
the most advanced. Modified 
ICBM's blast off minutes after a 
target aatellits passes overhead. 

The “killer” satellite goes into 

lower and faster orbit than its 


` targét and closeg in rapidly over 


two orbits lasting 90 minutes. 
Wkeni the killer satellite's radar 
, tracking system bringe'it to within 
a few kilometres of the target, it 
plod, showering it with ahrap- 
nel, shredding ite antenna’ and 
Bplintering its' solar panels. It' is a 
fairly crude syatem that “only 
threatena“a small ‘number of low- 


` orbit satellites. 


°" However, donê of the other 


' rééarfh into lasers aiid ‘particle 
'beariis maj providé the USSR with 


silea the USSR employs 11 go- 
called Hen House radars at six 
locations on the borders of USSR. 
These are currently being up- 
graded with the addition of an- 
other radar to improve tracking. 
The 1972 ABM treaty was de- 
signed to prevent a buildup of a 
national ABM system, Under the 
ABM treaty, radars are to be used 
for early a iE and nût aa part 
of an ABM defence. The US 
believes that the new radar aystem 
at Krasnoyarak has substantial 
AMB capability and violates the 
treaty. IE is not situated on the 
border or within 150 kilometres of 
Moscow nor is it oriented out- 
wards. The Soviets claim it is for 
tracking objects in space, while the 
Americans state it is not suitable 
for that task and is part of the 
USSR's own Star Wara defence. 
For more than a quarter of a 
century, the Soviet Union has been 
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down balliatic missiles and around 
Moscow there is the only oper- 
atioral Anti-Balliatic Missile 
(ABMD system in the world, 

Built in 1968 it consists of a two- 
layered defence of Galosh and 
Gazelle missiles each with a nuc- 
lear warhead and controlled by a 
battle management syatem and a 
new large radar station at 


‘Pushkino. It will soon have the 100 


AMB launchers permitted by the 
1972 ABM treaty and could be 
fully operational next year. West- 
ern scientists are rather doubtful 
about ` its effectiveness: exploding 
nuclear warheads in the path of 
incoming ballistic missiles would 
have dire consequences for the 
population of Moscow, The US had 
a similar system to protect Min- 
uteman missiles near Grand Forks 
Air Force Baae in North Dakota, 
but abandoned it in 1875, 

To detect incoming ballistic mia- 


IN Reykjavik it was the Star Wara 
projact that prevented the US and 
the USSR producing an historic 
arma agreement. But the Soviet 
Union cannot claim that the US is 
militarising outer space and that 
they tried in vain to stop them. 
The truth is that they too have 
been doing it almost since the 


birth of the a . 

In his book; Military Strategy, 

ublished in 1962, Marshal V. 3 

kolovkay defined the aim of 
Soviet strategic forces, “They have 
the task of creating ‘an invincible 
ayatem of the defence of the entire 
country. While in the last war it 
waa sufûcjent to destroy 15-20 per 
cent of the attacking air operation, 
mow it İs meceagary to. asgure, 
essentially, 100 per cant deatrue- 
nt ig a 0 uncannily 

8 those mı raponents of 
Star Wars. ف‎ 

„Star, Wars la about shaating 
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French dilemma 
over relations 


with Syria 


By Jacques Amalrle 


solidarity” with Britain. 


The French government's mar- 
in of manoeuvre in dealing with 
yria is nevertheless narrowing. 
Prime Minister Jacques Chirac 
has in fact been making countleas 
statements such as the one he 
made in the National Assembly on 
October 8 during the debate on 
terrorism: “If it were proved that 
certain stntea, or certain gervices 
dependent on them, have directly 
or indireelly helped in terrorist 
acts committed on our territory or 
against French Iintoreata, the 
government will draw all Lhe 
conclusions from them.” 

ÛH was admittedly on Britiah 
territory that Hindawi committed 
his unsuccessful attempt. ‘The 
proof has nonetheless been givon 
that Syrian is a terrorist stato. So 
the question ia, what do we propose 
to do about it now that 40 much 
has been said about European 
cooperation in combating terror- 
ism? Should we be satsifled with u 
mere academic denunciation? 
Should we go a step further and 
ask Syria to reduce its diplomatic 
staff in France, ns had been done 
in Libya's cnsa? Can wo alill 


BY BREAKING OFF diplomatic 
tiea with Damascus, Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher confronted 
quite a few European capitals, 
Paris in particular, with a prickly 
problem. 

For the firat tlne, in fact, a 
Western state has irrefutable facts 
pointing to diract Syrian involve- 
ment in Nezar Hindawi's atten, 
to blow up an El Al Boeing in 
flight. 

Right away thla presonta Brit- 
ain's European partners with a 
delicate problém: what ahould they 
do? And ‘especially, aa high-level 
French gûvernment sources ack- 
nowledgo, “the evidence London 
has is ao much morc convincing 
than the woolly allegations Gener- 
al Vernon Waltora made when he 
tried to convince us of Libyan 
responsibility in certain terrorist 
acta." 


While this is so, the break in 
relations between London and Da- 
mascus came ns no surpriee to 
French officials. They had beon 
warned ahead of the measure, and 
President Mitterrand himself was 
able to gauge at first hand Marga- 
rat Thatcher'a mood during their 


ل ا ا 
Damascus reacted swiftly and In a tit-for-tat manner to Brltaln's‏ 
decislon on Frlday, October 24, to break off diplomatic relations‏ 
with Syrla following the convlictlon of a Jordanian, Nezar Hindawl,‏ 
to 45 years' Imprisonment for attempting to blow up an El Al‏ 
passenger plane In Aprll. The British Initiative Isa embarrassing‏ 
France, which was expected to clarlfy Ita position at a meeting of‏ 
EEC foreign ministers on October 27, The United States has‏ 
decided to recall its ambassador In Damascus. The Canadlan‏ 
ambassador In Syrla was recalled by Ottawa for consultations‏ 


some time earller. 


contemplate the possibility of 
sending to Damascus these groups 
of economics and financial experts 
that President Hafiz el-Assad has 
been impatiently expecting since 
July — experts who are due to 
carry out a gort of audit of the 
country's situation? ls it indeed 
realistic to consider continuing to 
give economic aasaistance to aA 
terrarist state on the brink of 
bankruptcy, aven if France has no 
proof directly involving Syria in 
the September terrorist attacks in 
Paris? 

These are the questions that 
French officials were grappling 
with over the weekend. The 
French hostages held in Lebanon 
have added to the dilemma, eape- 
cially the following Monday 
French-lranian financial negotia- 
tiona were due to reaume with a 
view to “normalising" relations 
with Iran, Syria's current ally and 
the country which, in the usual 
euphenistie diplomatic language, 
“has an influence on those who are 
holding the hostages..." 

(October 2827D) 


October 16 m . It waa ad- 
mitted that the Hindawi case and 
its consequences were on the agen- 
da of their talks. 

It is also possible that British 
security officials let French Securi- 
ty Minister Robert Pandraud 
glimpse their files on the case 
when he went to London on 
October 20. 

On Saturday, October 25, Paris 
had still not decided how to react 
to the British initiative. But offi- 
ciala were saying, almost with 
relief, that all London was asking 
for was basically “verbal solidar- 
ity" and would be satisfied with a 
moral condemnation of Syria. Thin 
condemnation was set to be dis- 
cussed at the October 27 meeting 
in Brussels. French Foreign Minis- 
ter Jean-Bernard Raimond waa not 
expected to attend the meeting 
because he waa scheduled to be at 
the French-German summit in 
Frankfurt. Inatead, he was to be 
represented by Bernard Bosson, 
the minister responsible for Euro- 


. | pean Affairs, and his inatructions ' 


were to express France's “complete 


‘n gfve . hig’ government a more pre. 
"rable image. ‘When the fifth 


Anything Io déclare? . . 


Any diamonds? 
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gent back to Parla In another Alr 


the offlce of the 
eneral André Kol- 


A communiqué lssued 
Central Afrlcan President, 
Ingba, and read out on the national radlo 
explained that the "Ogre of Berengo” {the name 
of the place, 80 kilometres east of Bangul, where 
Bokassa's palace was sltuated), who had been 
condemned to death In absentla on December 
19, 1980, would be dealt with In keeping with the 
provislons of the law... 


The former self-styled emperor of Central Africa, 
Jean-Bedel Bokassa, arrived unexpectedly at 
Mpoko alrport in Bangul, Central Africa, on 
Thursday last week and was promptly arrested 
and taken to Ngaraba prison. He had slilpped out 
of his Chateau de Hardrlcourt In the Yvellnes 
departement and driven to Brussels where he 
took an Alr Afrique fllght under the assumed 
name of Chrlstlan Solé. Hls wife Catherine and 
five of his children (he has 55 children In all from 
several wives) who accompanled him were 


Immedlatel 
Afrlque flight. 


THE GUARDIAN, November 2, 1986 


` Bokassa’s baffling 
return to Bangui 


able to control quickly. 

The presence of the EFAO 
(French Operational Asaistance 
Units) on the banks of the 
Oubangui is fell aa a burden by 
part of the population, particularly 
in the poorer noighbourhoods, 
where the French soldiers are 
known as “barracudas”, Troubles 
in Bangui? The formor hoad of 
atalo's followers aro still aruund, of 
courge, bul have bean out of sight 
for a long time. They aro a lew 
former local bigwiga who took 
advantage of the despot's unpre- 
dictable bouts of generosily, a few 
hankering for the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of the "Empire" and a 
few pseudo-moralisers who consid- 
er that in Bokassa's time there was 
“only one big thief" compared with 
taclay's “fiurty thievern" Uhe govern- 
mentı. AL nny rate, they do not add 
up to e many and pose little 
threat to the government. 


Then there ig the fragmented 
institutional opposition, many of 
whose leaders are veterans who 
share a hunger for power with all 
the perka that presupposes. There 
is Ange Patasse's MLPC (Move- 
ment for the Liberation of the 
Central African _People); Abel 
Goumba'’s FPO-PT (Patriotic 
Ubangian Front-Labour Party), 
Henri Maidou's PRP (Republican 
Party for Progress), and the MCLN 
(Central African National Liber- 


ation Movement), plus a few 
prominent retired gen- 
erals. 


Doubtless, it would be better to. 
gay “there were", for ao many of 
thege opposition “leadera" have 
bean either shouldered aside or 
forgotten. True, a feature of 


„Bangui is that a latent opposition 


can simmer in the ۰ poorer 
neighbourhoods and this could 
flare up overnight or even become 
organised, 


Kolingba has been making great 
efforta’in the last couple of years to 


annivorsary of his asşumption of 
e was celebrated on Septem- 
1, clemency measures were 


‘taken in respect of 23 ' political 


detainees. 


. ` Central Africans will sûon have 
Coopération Economique and the. . 


tè vote in a referendıım on the new 


. constitution, and last March Presi- 


dent Kolingba announced he was 
forming ùp a single party, the RDC 
.(Rally for Democracy in Central 
Africa). In short, several efforts 
have been undertaken in a country 
where respecting human rights 


remains a distant gonl. These are’ 


extremely ([ragile achievements. 


Boknasa ia indeed a troubla-maker | 


fiat and a criminal afterwards. 
„(October 25) 


Chad. 


,By Laurent Zecchinl 


attempt to deatablise the Bangui 
government? 

(Bokasaa, apparently, was not as 
closely guarded aa was thouglıt at 
hia Chêteau de Hardricourt resi- 
dence. The police assigned to 
watch his movements had in fact 
been taken off early in Soptomber, 
following a long series of incidents. 
While Bokassa could not sland 
being incessantly watched by the 
police, the policemen conducting 
the surveillanco could nol stand 
Bokanasa either. The “ex-omperor", 
who had several poworful limou- 
gines, took malicious pleasuro in 
shaking off the RG (police intelli- 

jence_gervice! inspectors tailing 
im. They were later replaced by 
gendarmes and policemen who had 
more madeat vehicles, Tired of this 
cat-and-ınouse game, thoy uot 
themselves a fasl Peugeot b05 
DTI. The very next day, spotting 
the police on his „  Bokassa 
drove up a motorway in the wrong 
direction. A few days later, there 
was a repetition of the scenario. 
Bokassa drove fast on an Yvelines 
road, then abruptly jammed on his 
brakes. The police car tailing him 
crashed into his vehicle and a 
brand-new 606 GTI was reduced to 
a heap of junk.) 

Now the “harm" has been done, 
what about the consequences? 
Central Africa İn a vulnerable 
country, in spite or because of the 
presence — in Bangui and at 
Bouar — of almost 1,300 French 
troops and some ten Jaguar fighter 

lanes. Because of its proximity to 

had, France regards it as 4 
“sansitive”" country İn the region on 
which Paris spenda ‘close to 
F(CFA) 165 billion (F300 million) in 
non-military aid alone. 

Despite genuine efforts to aet the 
economy back on ita feet, General 
Kolingba's government would tee- 
ter on the edge of bankruptcy if 
French economic assistance were 
abruptly turned off. But this is 
highly improbable, In the event of 
a. crisis In ا ا‎ 18 
troops atatiohed in Central Africa 
would be sent in. It ig in France's 
interest therefore to prop the 
Central African President up mili- 
tarily and financially. The presi 
dential guard, officered by French 
aoldiers, provides the security and 
the Caisse Centrale de 


Fonds d'Aide et de Coopération tle 
finances, 
Paradoxically enough, Bangui 
could be ignited by a spark — and 
Bokassa with his revelations could 
vide that. fuae, Such a thing 
appened when a French Jaguar 
crashed into a residential section 
of the capital in March killing. 31 
people. ‘İt immediately ;: se} off 
violent anti-French  demonatra- 


tions that the authorities were not 


CONDEMNED to death in 
absentia for “assassinations, 
misappropriation of state funda, 
assault and battery, possession of 
cadavers and cannibalism, to say 
no more.” ‘This how General 
Kolingba last May described the 
charges hanging over the man who 
elevated himself to marshal and 
later had himself crowned on 
December 4, 1977, aa emperor at a 
grandiose and ridiculous ceremony 
attended by membera of the then 
French government. 

And Kolingba, who has been 
President since September 1981, 
added: “1 wouldn't want Bokassa to 
return to Central Africa; [I believe 
it’s in his interest to stay where he 
in.” Kolingba plainly [eared his 
return: “That would mean having 
to go through the trial all over 
again and reliving the disorder in 
Central Africa." 

Bokassa . . . Seven years later, 
the eventa come back, picture after 

icture. The “imperial palace” of 

erengo, a product of Its occu- 
pant's damented imagination, with 
ite factories, “the Empress Cather- 
ine’a bedroom”, and the bedroom of 
the “Romanian” Gabriella, sent 
into the “emperor's" arma by Bu- 


charest's secret aerviceg, the 
“throne room" with its safes 
smashed open by French para- 


troopers sent in to “mop up” the 
place; the Kolongo villa and ita 
cold-rooms stuffed with human 
cadavers, the crocodiles pool, the 
lions’ cage where victims were 
devoured alive as the “court” and 
guesta looked on; the slaughter of 
schoolchildren on September 20, 
1979 in which the “emperor” ia 
gaid to have personally given a 
hand, and which the then Minister 
of Cooperation Roger Galley dis- 
missed as a “pseudo-event; the 
scandals of the “diamonds” pre- 
sented .to President Giscard 
d'Eataing which haunted the 1981 

` presidential campaign; the fall of 
the “emperor” following a Frenth 

„, military operation . ¥! .Qiroard 
d'’Estaing described as the 
“overthrow of a brutal and con- 
tomptible regime"; tha scorea of 
deaths attributable to “Bok’a" 
murderous insanity; and eapecially 
the shock of the people, 

General Kolingba is understand. 
ably worried. Bokossa's return to 
to Bangui is likely to stir up many 
painful. memories in Central Afri- 
ca and in France, 

By what twisted reasoning, what 
shortsightedneas, and on whose 
advice did Bokassa walk into 'a 
aituation where he could not have 
been ignorant of the punishment 
awaiting him; Was he put up to it, 

! as Bokassa’s eldeat son, Ceorges, 
. Suggests? Should .cangiderationa of 
' French domestic politics be seen. in 
¦! the move, or waa it rather an 
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Changing the 
Civil Guard 


THE true nature of the threat to Spanish 
democracy from the persistent and appar- 
ently unquenchable Basque terrorist cam- 
paign is now becoming clearer and 
simultaneously more serious. The latest 
atrocity over the weekend, when the mili. 
tary governor of one of the Basque provinces 
was killed with his wife and son by a bomb, 
is merely the latest in a long line of 
spectacularly dreadful assaults on the 
human symbols of the Spanirh state. But a 
principal difficulty of the moderate Socialist 
Government of Mr Felipe Gonzalez in 
dealing with the Basque separatists is the 
worrying imperfections of his principal 
instruments, the security services. A8 we in 
this country know as well as anyone, 
terrorism is dauntingly difficult to root out 
and it also imposes special stresses and 
strains on those paid to confront it, 

There are many analogies between the 
IRA and ETA campaigns, but we are 
particularly fortunate in Britain as con 
pared with Spain in one crucial respect. We 
do not look back to a long period of 
dictatorship which ended only 11 years ago 
on the death of General Franco. The 
remarkable progress which has been made 
iı Spain with the reestabliahment of 
democracy is one of the most positive 
developments in postwar Europe. Mr 
Gonzalez has felt confident enough to pu 
the leaderahip of the military which was e 
mainstay of the Franco regime, and even to 
Fena the treatment without noticeable 
political disadvantage when the ûrst At 
tempt proved insufficient, But he has found 
the reform of the police an even tougher 
proposition which has not so far gone quite 
as he would wished. 

In the paramilitary Civil Guard and the 
National Police the lieulennnt# and colonels 
of Franco's day have become today's majors 
and generuls, There i» much evidence thal 
the habits they learned in ruugher Limes are 
dying hard, insofar as they nre dying at el. 
Human rights groups hive gathered evi 
dence against the Civil Guard in particular 
of routine torture. lı the National Police the 
main problem appoars to be generalis 
corruption. The Govornment has Just decid- 
cd to appoint civiliına Lo lıcad both forces 
for the first timc. 'I'hesa cha ngus are large and 
encouraging steps in the right direction, 
coming us they du immediately ofter A 
group of examining magistrates issued A 
public warning thnt #pnin was in danger of 
reverting to n police state uftor officers 
refused to conperale with an inquiry into 
alleged police lawbruanking. If the latest 
reforms do not huve thu denirad effect, Mr 
Gonzalez could do worse than consider 
serapping ut lennt ance of hia countryê 
nationwide Inw enforcement ngoncies all” 
gether. 
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COMMENT 


` Risks and rewards after the Big Bang 


computer button are related to the financ- 
ing needs of governments and industry. The 
loans may balloon into twenty times the 
value of the trade on which they are 
ltlimataly baged with overpaid middle men 
taking their cut of the paper chase. But 
without wealth creation at the base of the 
pyramid they could not exist, Now, in 
theory, increased competition ought to bring 
cheaper loana for British industry. And if 
Japanese banks export to ua gome of the 
‘long term commitment they have to their 
own industriea then well and good. 

But will they? There ia a parallel danger 
that, in the rush to be among the survivors, 
the new banking conglomerates will take in 
an even shorter term view of lending to 
imdustry than they do already. There may 
have been an Plein of lending on the 
international markets in recent years but it 
has not exactly been used to resuacitate 


manufacturing industry, whose investment . 


is still 17 per cent below what it was in 
1978. The reasons for that are complex. But 
it has got something to do with the money- 
making functions of the City disengagin, 
from real risk-taking in imdustry an 
assuming an offshore life of thelr own. 
Unless the Big Bang can re-engage with the 
fe of industry then it will eventually cut 
the hand that is ultimately feeding it. 


Big Bang fzzles, page 3 


Africa 


sate. Sometimes, however, the opposite 
approach has been equally effective. The 
Foreign Ministry has recently appointed its 
first “non-whito" diplomat and is about to 
be forced to swallow the arrival of a black 
ambassador from the United States. 
„_ The leagon from all this is that a boycott 
ia no more the automatically correct answer 
to apartheid than engagement, constructive 
or otherwise, Selective sanctions are still a 
better bet than univergal, mandatory ones. 
The right course to choose ia the one which 
creates the most embarrassment for the 
0 and forces it to change. In arguing 
at the Red Cross cannot e neutral as 
between apartheid and racial justice in 
South Africa, the African delegates made a 
point which cannot be lightly dismissed. 
But in doing 8o they have ensured that a lot 
of people are going to suffer more than they 
would have done with the Red Cross 
present. 

On balance it looks like an own-gonl for 
which those who kicked it will not auffer — 
but a lot of helpless people in South Africa 
are going to have to pay dearly now the 
referee has been sent ofl. 


The economy of London and the Southeast 
will gain from “invisible” banking earnings 
and from the influx of spending from foreign 
operators, It is even possible that a future 
Labour government could gain from cheaper 
access to a world wide source of finance. 

But at what cost are these benefits being 
bought? What is now happoning ia that 
world-wide deregulation of financial ser- 
vices coupled with the abolition of exchange 
controls ia pushing the money markets 
further and further away fom national 
control. The Governor of the Bank of 
England, once the master of the City, can no 
longer move his eyebrows to bring 
recalcitrants to bay. Money doesn't live here 
any more, In the early years of the Big Bang 
there are bound to be crashes (affecting 
consumers’ savings) simply because there 
will be too many firme chasing too little 
business. One of the main reasons why the 
$200 billion a year Eurobond market ia 
based in London is that Britain has less 
restrictive legislation than America. And 
we turn a blind eye to the ocean of mutual 
tax avoidance on which the Eurodollar 
market hangs. Remember that when the 
next social security scrounger hits the 
headlines in the popular press. 

. But the worst worry about Big Bang i6 
what will, or will not happen, to British 
industry as a result. Moet loans which 
sweep across the world at the touch of a 


THE City of London will never be the same 
again now that the last big restrictive 
practices have been swept away, leaving the 
gquare mile open to the ruthlesa and 
devouring winda of international competi 
tion. It ia not the Big Bang which i 
important — but the even bigger fall out 
when losera tumble in droves by the 
wayside. Even before the fuse paper had 
been lit moat of the City's stockbroking 
firms were in the throes of being taken over 
by foreign corapanies. America is supposed 
to be the real ger, yet Japan ia already 
said to arrange 40 per cent of loans (mainly 
international) originating from London and 
8 have a similar share of local authority 
ans. 

This doesn’t mean that banking will 
necessarily go the way of the motor cycle 
industry, But it will bo the survival of the 
ftteat, And there la no reagon to suppose 
that City inatitutions which lost out so 
heavily on the growth of the vast (and 
London based) Eurodollar market will fare 
any better than manufacturing industry has 
in open competition with the rest of the 
world. 

The Big Bang will certainly bring bene- 
fits, Buying large lines of ahares or 

` Government stock will -— like Japanese 
televisions -—~ be cheaper. The City will 
have to break down ita claaa barriers 
further in order to attract the best people. 


Own goal by Black 


inversion of the Swisa flag, has flown above 
the battle aa a universally recognised 
symbol of mercy. The good works done in its 
name are more than enough to justify the 
Swiss dedication to the principle of neutral- 
iby, which does not always command 
unqualified admiration. Even the Nazis felt 
obliged to respect it during a war in which 
they set new standarde of inhumanity, The 
Afrikaners however now think they have 
been relieved of the need to do so just aa it 
wag proving ita irreplaceable value, 

The Africans in Geneva, frustrated by 
their general inability to weaken apartheid 
significantly from outside, applied the 
boycott, the strongest weapon of the weak, 
to get the South Africana expelled, In doing 
so they adopted a doctrinaire approach 
which ia understandable in the circum- 
stances but is algo evidence of sloppy 
thinking about how to oppose apartheid. 
Sometimes deliberate isolation has a dra- 
matic effect, as‘with the aport, arms and oil 
ا‎ To get round measures of this 
kind the South Africana have either been 
obliged to compromise on apartheid or to 
make enormous economic efforts to compen- 


"THE SUSPENSION of the South African 
delegation from the International Red Cross 
Coan erence in Geneva as a protest against 
aparthoid has back-fired with predictable 
npeed. Indeed Pretoria's reaction to the 
move — the expulsion of Red Cross repre- 
sentatives from the country — was such A 
cast-iron certainty that the African dele- 
gates who organized the suspension cannot 
claim to be gurprised by the response. ‘The 


resul is a tragedy, not a0 much for the 
world’s most famous humanitarian organi- 
sation as for the victims of apertheld inside 


South Africa. Red Cross officiuls have been 
helping refugees from the various wars and 
other disasters in southern Africa which are 
wholly or partly attributable to apartheid. 
‘They have also been able to help prisoners 
and detainees gaoled under Pretoria's vi- 
cious and meepiny security lawa. This can 
only mean that a Îot of people are going to 
suffer as a direct consequence of the 
removal of the fragile but tangible protec- 
tion of the Red Cross. 

The Red Cross is Switzerland's atest 
contribution to humanity and civilisation. 
For more than a century its standard, an 


The third horse hits a hurdle 


merger are greyly sidelined). But the 
opportunity remains. The SDP blueprint for 
tax rationalisation is one of the mo 
intriguing, hı risk political document 
around. The Alliance's old fascination wi 
incomea policy could rise again a8 In 0 
gmnaws away at Mr Lawson's confidence; # 
wage control remain the two worde tha 
Hattersley dare not speak. And, cur“ 
enough, defence could still be 4 te 


win: iaaue. 

"The doubts are omen of frames of mind 2ê 
of reluctance to gamble. Eastbour™ 
ghosts, for Instance, could only truly 


` exorcised by a second, special confor 


and the melodrama of minda : 
no. That option has been pushed aide. 
Forma of words will have to do. In this N 
as İn many others, that won't suffice. . 18 
Alliance is playing for high stakes or it 
playing. for very little. Alas, the ا‎ 
current polls show how very little ® 
might be. 


Letters to the Editor are welcomed 
but not all can be ackno' We 
don't llke cutting them but some 
times this la necessary to get 

in the page — short letters stand 8 
better chance. Send them to .The . 
Guardian Weekly, PO Box 0 
Cheadle, Cheshire SK8 100, 
England. e 


balanced. Put that latest amendment to-' 
kether with a couple of the doctors more 
magisterial speeches and the joint working 
party on defence and u have a pretty 
intelligent, pretty flexible series of propoai- 
tions to apply to a world gone helter-skelter 
after ReyRavik. Certainly no-one could say 
that the Alliance has a monopoly of election 
ence Boe Kinnocl's line — in the 
w ol 0ol — looks anything but 
fireproof; whilst Mrs Thatcher's anxiety 
that her friend in the White House won't 
take all hia cruises and Pershinge away is 
going to be a hard act to peddle. 

The problem for the two Davida, however, 
is that parity of dubiety doesn't seem to be 
enough. The Alliance began as an adven- 
ture, Many times still, in the heat of by- 
election cam ,„ that sense of adventure 
gives it an jt predictable Lift. But, even 
before Harrogate and Eastbourne, the 
national polla were telling a rather sa 
story. Labour's glosay refurbishment, on the 
one hand, was recapturing some of the old 
found. The Tories" array of little economic 

looks — British Telecom shares, TSB, 
British Gas, tax cuts and the rest — was 
clawing back dissent in the South. The 
Alliance, seemingly, has lost the momen- 
tum of adventure. It had settled, perhaps 


too reı , for the complacency — and 
abstruse theology —'of three party politics, 
Can the ıomentum be reca] 7 It will ' 


be difficult (especially while rıoves towards 


Alliance fell out over defence policy, you 
could sense ita support toppling away, 

‘The question for the winter — and quite 
probably the question for all of this 

arliamnent — ia whether enough of that 

potentlal support can be wooed back. For 
much more than the fate of Owen and Steel 
rides on the Alliance equation. Mr Kin- 
nock's best hı of a Labour majority 
depends on a LiberaUSDP surge to the top 
twenties of percentage vote, cutting away at 
enough Southern Tory strongholds to make 
Labour's Northern sweep decisive. Mrs 
Thatcher's beat hopes depends on keeping 
the Southern Alliance peripheral. So, what 
are the chances? 

If words and contrition could do the trick, 
they would already bs much brighter. The 
Liberals — only moments after Enat- 
bourne’s euphoria — knew that they'd done 
something silly. Last week, their MPs and 
top brasa began repairing the damage, 
putting together a defence policy which 5, 
Owen (who pushed too hard and too ingen- 
sitively) is now hailing enthusiastically in 
telephone calls to the BBC from foreign 
parts. In a rational world, such enthusiasm 
might seem well merited. The Liberals are 
now firm beljevers in nuclear disarmament 
— but not at any unilateral price. If 
negotiations fail, they would keep Polaris 
and replace it by some modest, equivalent 
apo Passlon for dişarmament and 
prudent care for thè real world ara carefully 


FORGET (if that is possible) Mr Jeffrey 

Archer: at least for the moment. Put to one 

side over-heated interviewers wondering 

whether the train leaving platform 3 at 

Victoria Station carries al Mirs Thatcher's 

election E in the guard's van. For juat 

before the demise of the king of the Central 

Office rubber chicken circuit, something 

rather more momentous was happening, 

Two pollia {one a leaked Conservative 
aurvey, one a Marplan Special} showed the 
Allianca in what seemed a free fall. Whilst 
the Tories and the Labour Party were neck 
and neck, the Liberala and the SDP 
together had declined to (variously) nine- 
teen per cent or seventeen per cent, Take 
the Marplan result and apply it on a 
mechanical formula to the general election 
and you find the Alliance falling back from 
1983, losing seats, whilst the fabled Balance 
of Power in a hung Parliament resides with 
Dr lan Paisley and Friends. Tidings of 
discomfort and gloom. 

It 1s instructive to remember how Mr 
Steel and Dr Owen got themselves into this 
fine meas. A single, chaotic afternoon at 
Eastbourne waa all it took. One of those 
flailing Liberal assembly . sessions of 
unbeloved memory, in which party digi. 
taries make heady speeches, and the floor 
votes from its heart rather than its head. 
Twenty-seven votes were ‘the difference 
bstweern credibility and failure. .But 27 
votes were more than enough. When the 
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ard in hes you as happy 
لبا‎ 7 


accompanying policemen. Jf the expelled person refuses 
to board the plane, he Is then referred to the Publlc 
Prosecutor's department, which can then have him 
charged In a court of law for refusing to board the plane. 

In this case, the expellee then goss orı to aswell the ranks 
of those held In prison. It is this procedure that the new 


1s apparently trying to gat round. 


Lhan in sinister batches. 

Such niceties did not trouble tho 
Ministers of Interior and Public 
Security. They made that point 
clear enough. You might even 
wonder whothor the publicity giv- 
en to the cage does not after all 
suit them, for it proves to the 
public that when they talk tough, 
actiona follow. Given this realiam 
then, little weight is attached to 
the indignation of people who 
consider that ahort-circuiting jus- 
tice, provided for in the law though 
it may be, ia no less unlawful and 
that France has more to loae in 
reputation than guin in security in 
auch convoys a8 legal as they are 
shameful. 

{October 21) 


The police say the journey went off wal! despite the 
reluctance of a score of the passengers who had to be 
"helped" to take thelr places In the plane. They deny In 
particular that any of the expellees formally refused to 
board the plane, and while they acknowledge that some of 
them were handcuffed when they entered the plane, they 
polnt out that these were removed as soon as the plane 
took .off. According to the same sources, the 
authorities were not particularly satlsfled with the arrival 
jamako and proceeded to examine 
the situatlon of each expellee on a case-by-case basis. 

Since Parllament voted the new law permitting adminla- 
trative expulalons {those arrested do not have to be taken 
before a magistrate), this Is the second time that the 
authorities have carrled out a mass expulslon. The 
previous one Involved 32 Turks from Marseliles. 

At the moment the PAF are expelling each week some 
140 forelgners from Rolssy and 100 others from Orly. Moat 
of these are adminlstrativa expulslons, and court ordera 
are becoming rare. The rate of expulslons which In recent 
months had halved has been rising again rapidly following 
the passage of the new law. 

Ordinarily, such expulslona are carrled out on an 
Individual basls, and most often without a police escort, 
for the PAF's resources do not run to paying for ilckets for 


Drawing by Plantu 


expulslon procedure 


of their nationals In 


plane at 


Departmental 


(Selne-Salnt-Denls). 
n dellvered by an 
examining magistrate In Bobigny, police moved into the 
hostel at 6 am on October 14 and took away 60 of the 136 
persons usually resident there. The declelon to axpel the 
persons was taken by the Selne-Salnt-Denls prefect, 
Raymond Le Bris, with the permission of the Forelgn 
Ministry and the Interior Ministry and after considerable 
discussiona with the Mailan authorltles. —~ The Mailans 
were held for a few days at the Hotel ible, then taken to 
Orly where they were jolned by other expeiled Mallansa 
brought In from Parls and other nelghbouring daparte- 
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ONE hundred and one Mailans who, according to Minister 
of Publle a i Pandraud, were Illegally present 
bly bundled into a chaı 

Orly alrport and flown back to Bamako on Saturday, 
October 18, Fifty-four of the Mallans came from an 
immigrant workers’ hostel at ay 
o 


in France, were 


Armed with a rogatory commles! 


ments. 


The 101 people were then taken under police escort Into 
a plane, chartered for F450,000 from the Minerve charter 
firm. Twenty-three policemen, three Inspectors and three 
aupervisors from the Selne-Salnt-Denis 
Board of Urban Police Forces, under the authority of a 
superintendent of the Police de I'Alr et des Frontiéres 
(PAF) accompanled the expelled Mallans. 


` Migrants suffer get-tough policy 


IN ROUTINE assembly-line police 
court hearings involving the rag, 
tag and bobtail of By offenders, 


the surprise. Tho new Majority 
wanted it this way and voted for it. 
It is another form of the rule of law 
to which wo have lo become 
accustomed. The embarrassment 
felt even within the ruling Major- 
ity over the latest operation and 
ita shady air of a "round-up" was 
touchingly voiced by Secretary of 
State for Human Rights Claude 
Malhuret, Ho deplored the fact he 
had not been warned, but pointed 
out il was in line with the law. He 
merely notcd that the numbers 
involved in the expulsion could 
seem shocking and suggested that 
a good many problems would be 
avoided if expulsions were carricd 
out in dribs and drabs piecemeal — 
as was the caso before — rather 


legality, All we can do is wonder, 
incidentally, whether all the per- 
gons who wero out of step with the 
law were, as provided for under the 
September 9, 1986 legislation, 


By Bruno Frappat 


“given an opportunity to get in 
touch with a lawyer, their consul 
or other person of their choice." We 
also wonder whether it was right 
to utilise what one Interior 
Ministry official described as “nec- 
essary violonce” in the case of 
five of the expelled Maliana to 
compel them to take their places in 
the plane. 

Aa for the reat, the surprise ia 


them in there) comes as a shock 
because of the numbors involved. 
A question of size. But we must 
have no illusions, The oporation 
was carried out under the law'a 
umbrella and approved by a good 
portion of French public opinion, 
wound up by the insecurity and 
the anti-drugs campaigns. You 
would be running up against pub- 
lic sentiment by adopting an indul- 
gent and humanitarian attitude 
instead of applying the policy as it 
was spelled out before the elections 
and legalised afterwards. 

With regard to the mass expul. 
sion that has just taken place — it 
is the adminiatration's way of 
saying “Get lost!" — it respected 
by and large the new forms of 


when the Public Prosecutor runs 
out of ideas or İsa exhausted or in a 
hurry, he usually makes do with a 
general-purpose phrase — “appli- 
cation of the law". We get the 
impression that this is increasing- 
ly going to be the case with illegal 
immigrants, that the government 
will have only one answer as batch 
after batch of expulsions are car- 
ried out in the name of common- 
gense and security — “application 
of the law". 

The nocturnal embarkation for 
Bamako of 101 Malians in a 
charter plane (an operation just as 
hole-in-the corner as those who put 


Mozambicans exhausted by poverty and unending war 


legally registe-ed Mozarmbicans 
working on South African farms 
and 25,000 “illegal iınmigrants” 
that the Pretoria government is 
trying to send back to Mozambiquc 
at the rate of 1,000 a month. 

Just before the Nkomati non- 
aggression pact was signed with 
South Africa in March 1984, peo- 
ple here were saying: “The situa- 
tion is worse than ever, but for 
once there ia some hape.” Even a 
ceasefire came close to being con- 
cluded in October the same year 
between the Mozambican authaori- 
tiea and the “armed bandits". Very 
quickly, though, the people 
realised that nothing had changed 
on the ground. The discovery of 
promi documenta when 
Renamo's headquarters were 
seized by Mozambican government 
troops finally convinced Maputo 
that Pretoria was not being above- 
board in this case. “We beleved — 
wrongly, as it turned out — that 
Pieter Botha had the authority of a 
De Gaulle to impoage peace on those 
around him who did not want it," 
an alde of the “Comrade-Presi- 
ان‎ said. 1 "We're 

lay people say: “We're 

haps a tle les& dy of u 
, there's no more hope.” chant- 
ment, almost despondency. As the 
official line became harder, South 
African susceptibilities : were 
spared lesa and and thera was 
even talk of having it out with 
` Malawi which was accused of 
RE sanctuary. to the ‘“bandils”, 
1 ate President Samora Machel 
‘appointed a Prime ٠ Minister’ in 
.July to.whom he relinquished the 
responsibility for running the 
state's day-to-day affair, 8o he 
could devote all hig time to his real 
profession, soldtering. 

While it is recognised that 
` Renamo iş serving the Interests of 
.gome South African circles, many 
fear that in future it may concen- 
trate .its attacke on the Belra 
. corridor. How then to enaure the 


` ‘security of thid 300-kilometre-long 
In addition ‘there. the 12,000 other: , 


Continued an page 14 


retaria’s officlal : 


a decisive victory over the other. 
Even the capture of the Renamo 
headquarters in the Gorongozn 
hills with the help of Zimbabwean 
troops proved inconclusive. 


Besides, should Renamo be 
blamed for all the violent acts 
being committed throughout the 
country? Since the uniforms and 
the weapons are identical, how do 
you tell a “bandit” from anyone 
else? Such a stale of anarchy, 
unleashes all kinds of baleful ener- 
gies, Dissident groups have formed 
on both sides; they work on their 
own and are accountable to no one. 
It is known that many of the 
injustices committed in the subur- 
ban areas of Maputo are the work 
of rogue policemen. 

This “war of uncles" — every- 
body has relatives on one or other 
side — has led to 300,000 
Mozambicans fleeing their coun- 
try. Many have only one ambition 
~~ to ‘jump the fence", that is the 
electrified fence running down one 

of the South African border. 

e Pretoria government, which iB 
trying to send “illegal immigrants” 
back to their home countries, took 
a step in this direction when it 
decided on October 8 to suspend 
the entry of Mozambican workers. 

What is the ambition of the 
atudents at the Inhambane Rail- 
way Technicians’ School? To use 
their diplomas to get jobs in South 
Africa or Zimbabwe where the 
trains run safely .. . 

Does South Africa then have the 
fascination of a nel land for 
1ls neighboura? 
representative has an office in 
Maputo where he: delivers about 
800 visas a nonth to Mozambjceans 
wanting to go to South Africa for 
family, medical or business rea- 
sons. But on the other side of tho 
border live more than 60,000 Moz- 
ambiçan miners without families 
and’. they are now faced .with 
repatriation, They bringin ‘about 
$50 milllon a.year to Mozambique. 


ly. The International Red Cross 

ommiltee unit in the centre of 
Maputo fita roughly 3,000 artificial 
limbs a year on civilian and 
military amputees wounded by 
bullets or exploding mines. 

There is no front. The enemy is 
elusive. The “armed bandits" are 
expected in one place and they 
strike somewhere else, The prov- 
inces of Gaza and Inhambane, 
which were considered dangerous 
three years ago, are now relatively 
safe, whereaa Zambezia and the 
regions close to Malawi are today 
cisased as high-risk zones. But this 
does not rule out isolated “resis- 
tance" clashes in the northern 
areas around Pemba or near the 
South African border, south of 
Maputo. 

Tt is impossible to keep the road 
map up to date or the tracks open 


By Jacques de Barrin 


to traffic with or without military 
escort. “It's sable” once, ten 
times, then is no longer pase- 
able”. In general there is a sort of 
20-kilometre wide security belt 
around bi pineal and district 
towns, anê aputo is no exception 
to thiş File. Şome suburban dwell- 
era in Caternbe go every evening to. 
the inner city so they can sleep 
undisturbed. The plane ia there- 
fore the only way of getting out of 
the pital without encountering 
guerrillas, And firm bookinga are 
posgible only in exchange for hard 
currency. 

. .On ono aide, about 15,000 ‘“ban- 
dita"; on the other, 25,000 soldiera 
of the regular army. The former 
might perhaps be strong enough to 
seize power given the: extremely 
low morale of the government 
troops. But they would not be able 
to hold on to it. The latter onsure 
the survival of Maputo’s Marxist 


regime but cannot help it to extend . 


ita writ through the country, even 


if the current electiona seem ' to 


indicate the contrary. Neither side 
has evar been in a position to score 


Last year, Mozambique received 
450,000 metric tons uf food aid, 
which covera about 40 per cent of 
ita needs. The United States alone 
furnished 150,000 tons. For politi- 
cal reasons, Washington is prompt 
to up the ante. “Îİt's becoming 
increasingly difficult to mobilise 
farmers," complained an agricul” 
tural official, "for they very quickly 

used to the idea of being fed by 
oreignera.” 

At best, the peasant world is 
resigned to practising strict self 
subsistence as virtually everything 
is in short supply — equipment, 
seed and means of transport — for 
it ta be able to produce surpluses. 
Should it aucceed in doing that, it 
would not be able to use ita 
earnings to buy basic necessities 
like a bar of aoap or a length of . 
cloth which are practically 
unobtainable outside the larger 
urban centre. 

In the city, especially in Maputo, 
there is always a sibility of 
overcoming this چ و ا‎ if اسن‎ 
is to ۾‎ price — by 
turnin, g to the Darallel market (the 
Kandonga), whether it is for trav- 
elling from one place to another 
(private light trucks, Chapas 100, 
supplement the ailing bus service) 


or for improving . the standard’. 


government-supplied monthly 
rations .of abastecimento (pto- 
visions) of corn, rice, cooking 
oil, sugar, dried fish and soap. 
Today, at the end of the current 
dry season, there is a plentiful 
supply of fresh frult and vageta-. 
bles in the capital's main market. 


Tomatoes şell at 80 meticals a kilo ' 


(about £1.20) while a kilo of 
Swaziland ,. apples cost 1,060 
maticala (£15.60), prices that are 
obviously out of reach of an 
employee earning 4,000 meticals 
(d8) a month. : 
"Their country is at war and the 
Mozambicans have learned to live 
with it. If. only they knew what 
precisely what this unending war 
wag all about, there would perhaps 
be a way of living Jess dangerous- 


MAPUTO — They assure you they 
got it on good authority and tell 
you confidentially: “The inhabi- 
tants of Nampula, in the north, 
were only recently reduced to 
eating rata. Two Boeing 7378 
carrying soldiers a few weeks ago 
were hit by antiaircraft missiles 
fired by the armed bandits of the 
Mozambican National Resistance 
(RNM — Renamo).”" Rumours feed 
on rumoura. It is very difficult, 
especially from a capital cut off 
from ita hinterland, to sift the true 
from the false in a country 80o 
tightly compartmentalised because 
of the prevailing insecurity. Often 
as not, the reality of the day is not 
that of the day before nor even of 
the day after. 

The food situation? How is one to 
know? Some say people manage to 
make out slightly better than 
hefora because of good rainfall, 
family farm development, the in- 
troduction of a free market econo- 
my and the injection of 
international aid (which, for want 
of transport facilities, is 
advantaging . the .coaatal regions 
more). But a disenchanted United 
Nations official noted cynically: 


“There ia no famine today as was . 


rienced. during the eat 

drought of, 1988- 0 Têda: 

gress has been made: poverty is 
اا‎ evenly distributed.” 

Local authorities daliberately 
blacken the picture so as to move a 
world community ready to spring 
to the help of a “front-line” state 
grappling with South Africa's sub- 
versive manoeuvres. They speak of 
four million people facing natural 
disasters and war, that is one-third 
of Mozambique’s total population. 
Explained one humanitarian 
organisation official: “To obtain 
auch statistics, different situations 


are taken into account, those of . 
people ' directly affected ‘by these’ ° 


scourges, thone of peaple who are 
likely to be: affected by them and 
those of people who have ahan- 
doned their villages and put down 
roots elsewhère.” 
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But they won't be able to caڍ‎ 

that tradition by aping me. a 
case, when you Jisten to them play, 
it's impossible to tell they're pupils 
of mine. Serkin's pupils, on the 
PEE hand, can be a mile 
off.” 

Bolet's teaching methods are 
very simple: he states some gener. 
al principles, but never gi 
examples and almost never playa 
the 1 İiece being studied. “Often my 


Pup 


“One has to ask oneself what the 
i wanted when he fndicat- 
ed this or that expression mark or 
tempo. The score is the negative of 
thia idea, and it's up to us to 
reinject life and meaning into lt 
through our own thought and 
imagination. True, the only rule is 
that one should play exactly what 
is written in the score. But every- 
thing depends on what you mean 
by ‘exactly’. 

“A teacher doesn't inculcate 
truths, but passes on a reflection of 
his own personality and his way of 
doing things. Two years ago, | 
heard Emil Gilels in London. His 
recital included Brahma's ‘Pieces' 
opus 116 and Schumann's 'Etudes 
Symphoniquos', both of which I 
play very often. There wasn't a 
aingle noto that [ would have 
played as he did — it was a superb 
performance!" 


Bolet recently attended the excellent fifth La 
Roque-d'Anthéron Plano Festival, held In a small 
village near Aix-en-Provence, in addltlon to three 
recitals, fe gave several master classes. Anne Rey 
talked to him abou! hls work. 


Long underrated, the 72-year-old pianist Jorge 
Bolet is now recognised as one of the greatest 
ilving performers of Franz Liszt, To celebrate the 
year, Decca have just 
` brought out 11 records of Bolet playing Liszt. 


composer's centenary this 


Bolet's unique pianissimo 


music, then? “It's a challenge. 
World records are a matter of a few 
thousandths of a second. Yes, I am 
competitive, but not with other 
people. There would be no point in 
that. Every pianist hag his own 
style and his own career. The 
person I compete against ia my- 
self.” 

Did he always win? “Never, I 
always say to my pupils at their 
first clans: ‘You've chosen the 
craziest profesalon of all. And it's 
evên crazier to believe you'll make 
it. You're moving towarda a goal 
which you'll realise very soon is 
impossible to achieve. You'll throw 
all your energies into trying to 
attain it, but it will be in vain. 
Worse still, if that goal is your 
only motivation, your failure will 
be Immediate.” 

Bolet never saw Godowski per- 
form. He stopped playing the piano 
after suffering a heart attack. “He 
wasn’t really a concert-hall pia- 
nist, but rather a salon artiste. 
‘There are salona where women are 
elegantly dressed and it ia custom- 
ary to kiss their hands. Those are 
the sort of women one ahould have 
in mind when playing Godowski — 
not dancing girla wearing snow- 
boota.” 

1 wondered whether the style he 
had inherited from Godowski was 
atlll imitable. “There's nothing to 
stop the great tradition baing 

assed on to the 16-year-olı 

orean girl who won second prize 
at the Leeds Piano Competition in 
1984, or to another of my pupils, a 
highly gifted young Japanese man. 


soaked shirt and carefully flaunted 
cuffs, 

When, at the La Roque 
‘d'Anthéron Festival, I1 saw Jorge 
Bolet sit down at the keyboard in 
his impeccably reserved manner, 
e on the pianistic tradition to 

is pupila, or explain, in his soft- 
spoken, melancholy way, that the 
absolute in music was an irmpossi- 
ble quest, I could not hel thinking 
of the “smiling and sad old rıagus' 


whose image Stéphane Mallarmé 


Intervlew by Anne Rey 


go Hked, and of whom he wrote: 


“He knows full well that his art is 
an imposture. But he algo seems to 
be saying: it might well have been 
the truth.” 

T asked Bolet why he specialised 
in Liazt and Godowski. “Purists 
who dismias Liszt's virtuogo pieces, 
or the enaiphione he and 
Godowaki made of other works, are 
complete ignorami,”" he said. 
"Godowski is no more old- 
fashioned than Michelangelo, No 
one has ever written piano solos 
like his, or taken the independence 
of the hands to such extreme 
limita. At the end of his transcrip- 
tion of Johann Strauss's “Die 
Fledermaus”, for example, he 
superimposes three waltzea on top 
of each other. They have to be 
played simultaneously. I] know of 
no other piece that is aa difficult. 
It's virtually impossible to bring 
out the three melodic lines at the 
same time.” 

Why did he play that sort of 


that resulted in. Liszt being adulat- 
ed like a living god throughout 
France? And what about Godow- 
ski? Surely bis forehead must have 
liatened with baads of sweat and 
8 finger muscles have seized up 
when he gave a concert perfor- 
mance of hia 63 studies paraphras- 
ing those of Frédéric Chopin — all 
of them many times more difficult 
than the far-from-easy originals. 
One of the reaaons Bolet has 
returned to France to give a 
triumphal series of concerts over 
the last three yeara is that he was 
Godowaki's pupil, and that in his 
lifetime he has known several of 
Liszt's own pupils, who passed on a 
number of gecreta to hir. 


When Bolst, who ia 6ft Sims tall, 
stands quite unruffled and bows to 
the audience after giving a Liszt 
recital consisting of two para- 
phrases, an opera transcription, 
three transcendental studies and 
three encores, it is easy to under- 
stand why the legendary pianiatic 
tradition held such a great attrac- 
tion for audiencea: it had to do 
with the baffling, almost demonic 
contrast between what is seen and 
what is heard. 


` Bolet treated us to a succession 
of evocations — bell ringing, 


sounds of festivity, elves flitting 


through the night, a cavalcade of 
centuries, countries and heroes, a 
nexua of literary and religious 
reminiscences — without batting 
an eyelid. He was at opposite poles 
from the pseudo-virtuogo, who cuts 
a pathetic figure with his aweat- 
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ONE may loathe bravura and 
detest virtuosity, dismiss Liszt's 
piano works as second-rate, and 
gee no point in hig transcriptions 
for the keyboard of Beethoven 
symphoniea or Schubert songs. 
One may judge Leopold Godowski 
(a legendary turn-of-the-century 
pianist and componer) to be terri- 
bly old-fashioned. One may claim 
to like nothing but Bach's “Well- 
tempered Clavier” and Beetho- 
ven's late sonatas. But it is 
difficult not to have a sneaking 
respect for the great maestros of 
e keyboard, whether living or 


Like Liszt, Jorge Bolet is an 
upstanding man of somewhat the- 
akrical dignity, which is quickly 
replaced in private a very 
smiling, . straightforward manner, 
He shares with Godoweski (at least 
a8 far. as can be jud from our 
gketchy knowledge of the latter) a 
certain detached, thoroughbred 
nonchalance. 

Bolet regularly plays the works 
of both compasers ~ and was doing 
80 at a time when very few of his 
profesaional colleagues ventured (o 
tackle in public what has been 
degoribed as ‘“circug" or “night- 
club” music, 

The Cuban-born Bolet, who was 
a diplomat and then Rudolph 
Serkin's assistant at the Curtis 
Institute in the United . States 
before himself becoming its direc- 
tor, received such a drubbing from 
French music critics in the BOs 

that he could weli have decided 
never to give another recital here. 

But Decca, his record company, 
had been keeping ita ears close to 
the ground. When the wind of 
fashion changed in favour of ne- 


lected cormaposers, worka long 
been regarded aa kitach were 
suddenly rehabilitated. 

It waa then that people began to 
wonder how they should be played. 
What was the pianistic r 
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ashingion Post 


Don’t Let This Chance Slip 


is effectively consigned to the 
laboratory, The president was wil- 
ling to keep it within the ABM 
treaty for 10 years, while the 
Soviet Union wants it constrained 
much longer. 

Although the European leaders 
are publicly loyal, privately they 
are unhappy about SDI. Liko 
many distinguished scientists, 
they doubt it will work, and even if 
it docs, they belicve it will enhance 
the deatorrent by protecting mis- 
gile, not auperseda it by protect- 
ing whole populations. Roth 
Margarot Thatchor and Hane- 
Dietrich Genacher, the West Qer- 
man forcign sccretary, havo made 
il absolutely clear that there 
should bo no doployınent of SDI 
without full consultation with the 
allies, and that its developmenl 
should romain within the ABM 
Treaty. The issue Reykjavik. broke 
down on is not an issue on which 
tho United States and its allica are 
united. And thut presenta grave 
political dangers. 

Five yoars' deluy — the difter- 
ence botween what the presidont 
was willing to concede and whut 
the goneral socretury wantcd tu 
achieve — un lusting u higbly 
gpevulitive piece uf rescarch Bean 
insignificant compared wuh the 
opporlunily of u massive reducliun 
in nuclear nrms, Lhe opportunity tu 
divert rsourcus in the Wunl to 
improve vonventinnnl dufenseg, 
and u mormlorium un vxtendıng 
the arma race into apuce. Thûsu of 
us in Eurupe who suppurl the 
AManuce Alliance hope thul {hu 
presided wl ıenuw his vftnrts tu 
save what he achieved in Heykja- 
vik, and we hope that Congress 
will urge him to do so, 


(Shirley Williams 1s president of 
Britain's Soctat Democratic Purty.) 


trickle of freed diasidenta, fom 
Shcharansky and Goldfarb to the 
Christian poet Iİirina 
Ratushinakaya. The new Soviet 
leaders appear to be approachable, 
responsive and open. ll seems to 
many of ua in Europe that they are 
at least attampling to make sub- 
atantial changes in tho Soviet 
system, against strong resistance 
from ita entrenched and privileged 
bureaucracy. That docs not change 
them into democrats or free. 
marketeerg. It dooa, however, 
mean we should not autanıntically 
rqject thoir approachoa. 

In Reykjavik, Presidont Reagan 
wisely did not do go. ‘The two aides 


By Shirley Williams 
Special to Tho Washington Post 


made almost unbelievable 
progress. There is now in place the 
framework of a 60 percant cut in 
strategic missiles, no longer ham. 
pored by arguments about precise 
jy which missiles should bour 
lhose cuts, Both sides huve come 
close to embracing the zero option 
on intermediole missiles, a propos. 
ul ao sweeping that some Europe- 
un ure uuking whether they really 
want to yo so far. Sovict ucccP- 
tance uf detailed Verification proce- 
durvs has opened the door (n u 
threshold nuclear Lent bun, tou, if 
not yet lo a coınprehensive ont. 
Yet all this is at risk fromm one 
olstacle: lhe point at which thu 
Strategic Defense Iniluutivt Mmuves 
uutside the Jaburatory' intu Lestin, 
and deployment. Under the AB 
treaty, barrowly interpreted 
and no Western European govern- 
ment would accept the broad inter 
prelation floated by some members 
of the U.S. administration — SD! 


LONDON -— Aa the president of a 
European political party with an 

uestioned track record of aup- 
port for the NATO alliance and of 
respect and admiration for the 
United States, let me plead with 
NATO's frienda in the administra- 
tion and Congress: Don't let the 
magsive Reykjavik achievement 
slip through your hands. 

f it does, the political cost will 
be incalculable, In the furor about 
the siting of intermediate missiles 
in Western Europe, cruine and 
Perahing, the consensus on defense 
between Europe's democratic poli- 
tical parties began to [ragment, 
Today Labor, the largest opposi- 
tion party in Britain, stands for 
the removal of U.S. nuclear bases, 
both for intermediate missiles and 
for bombers, and the abandoning 
of Britain's own nuclear deterrent, 
Polaris, 

The SPD, West Qermany's larg- 
eat opposition party, and the 
Greens, its second largest, are 
moving in the same direction, 
These parties are umbiguous about 
whether they accept the U.S. 
nuclear umbrella: they would like 
to nuke a political geslure without 
paying the price in terma uf 
natioual security. What they will 
not face up lo is the potential 
fenrsome ropercuarions on NATO 
und on U.S. public opiniun uf 
closing U.S. bases in Wustern 
Europe, which nre hers: for nur 
defense. 

But the process of cunsidering 
public opinion works both wnys. 
Europenn opinun baa heen im- 


. preased by the initiatives on disnr« 


mament of Mr. Gorbachev and Mr, 
Shevardnadze —~ for instance, the 
proposal to cut strategic missiles 
and the unilateral moratorium on 
nuclear testing have won them 
respect here. has the steady 
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Road From Reykjavik 


PHASE 1 of the post-sunamit process wag dejectlion; Phase 2 was a 
recovery of hope; Phase 3 was the effort to establish exactly what 
happened in Reykjavik — and Phase 4 is now developing. It's the effort to 
work out an alliance policy that satisfies American strategic con- 
siderations and the European allies’ requirements too. This doesn't mean 
Phase 8 is finished. On the contrary, the White House and Mr. 
Gorbachev have been angaged in an extraordinary public debate over 
what was actually offer 1 and agreed or in the hurly-burly of Iceland. 
Nonetheless, the emphasis now, at least on the American side, ia to 
engure that henceforth policy takes into full account the implicationa of 
trying to move rapidly to a Europe and a world without the different 
sorts of nuclear arms that the two leaders discussed cutting or 
eliminating at Reykjavik. 5 

‘There are two conaiderations here. The firat beara on Europe and the 
Strategic Defense Initiative. The Europeans are dubious about SD1 but, 
out of deference to the leader of the alliance, they hesitate to get into the 
middle of the Soviet-American nrgumeont, over lt. Still, they do not want 
SDI to become an obstacle to Soviet-American arms control, which 
remains their polltical priority. To keep Moscow from using §DI as a 
wedge, Mr. Reagan will have to consult very closely with the Europeans 
aA he goes along. 

Then, like many strategic thinkers (including Pentagon officiala) in 
the United States, the allies fear Europe might fare poorly if it is 
deprived of the nuclear forces that generations of Westerners have seen 
as compensating for Moscow's superior conventional forces. These alarms 
seem to have induced the administration, aa it returns to Geneva, to edge 
back from some of the grander strategic proposals discugsed in Iceland. 
The summit alao made it urgent to reconsider the conventional arma 
balance in Europe. At Vienna on November 4, the latest Helsinki 
meeting begins. There Washington must blunt the expected Soviot 
attempt to remove all-European issues of human rights fron this all- 
European forum, Further, it must deviae the framework in which all the 
allies (including France) can enter talka on conventional forces and make 
them work. With nuclear cuts, either Western conventional furces must 
0 up to match Moscow's udvantages in forceg-in-being nnd proximity, or 

viet forces must go down. 

Mr. Gorbachev declaree that the United States ig "twistiny” the renulls 
of Iceland. Iu the same brcath he complains that while he came to 
Raykjavik with fresh proposale, Mr. Reagan Arrived "empty-handed." 
But this is not the whole ûf it. Mr. Gûrbachey went to Iceland announcing 
a modest purpose. Once there, he unveiled a strategy of surprise und 
tried to rush Mr. Reagun. Things moved fast — loo fuat, un is 
deımunatraled by lhe continuıng Hrguınent over whether thu lwo agrecd 
to destroy ballistic missilea or algo other strategic offensive arms. 

It may be thought an embarrassment now for Mr. Reagan to 
congolidate hig policy at the more modest end of a acale marked, as its 
other ond, by the extravagance of Reykjavik. But this would be a small 
and passing embarrasamenl and one far preferable to accepting a Soviet 
reading that it is not in the American interest. Mr. Gorbachev will have 
na difficulty understanding this, as he settles down. 


By Cristine Russell 


The national incidence anıong 
black children is 15 Limes grenter 
than that among whites, the agen- 
cy maid. Among Hispanics, it is 9 
timea greater, 

Most of the children with AIDS 
acquired the diaease before or 
during birth from mothers who 
were drug abuserg, or whose sex 
RE was a drug abuser, The 

iseage ia spread through sexual 
contact and though the tranarmjs- 
sion of blood or other bodily fluida. 

Both Dr. Jaffe and Dr. Primm 
emphasized the need for more 
recognition of the AIDS problem in 
minority communities and for edu- 
cation programa targeted to these 
communities. 

“The black community," Dr. 
Primm said, “ia in gomewhat of a 
state of denial that this could 
necessarily ba a blem for 
blacks. ‘They havent paid that 


much attention because of the bwo 
populations that are’ affected," 
namely homosexual men and drug 
„ abusera,. 


ADULTS GET AIDS 


Breakdown of 26,199 AIDS casas by risk factor {or factors} 
believed to hove led to the dişase. 


Qay or bisaxual males who 
uve Intrayenuous drugs 


Tha Aaocoled Prat 


Minority children with AIDS 
have also been particularly hard 
hit. Of the 350 AIDS cases in 
children under 16, B8 percant have 
been black and 22 percent Hispan- 
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ET AIDS WHICH 


13 when 
fo the disease. 


cases İn the United States. Of more 
than 22,000 male AIDS patlenta, 
37 percent were black or Hispanic, 

jut among the 1,600 women 
who have contracted AIDS, 70 


porcent have been black and Hia- ic 


panic women, making them about 
12 times more likoly to get AIDS 
than white womon. 

In term of the risk’ of getting 
AIDS, the Centers for Disease 
Control found that homosexual or 
bisexual men with AIDS were. 
predominantly white, while pa- 
tients with a history of intrave- 
noug abuse or “heterosexual 
contact with ons at increased 
risk for acquiring AIDS" and those. 
with unknown. risk factors were 
predominantly black or .Hispanic. 


Hemophiliacs S% 
No r 


parents with AIDS 
or AlDSrelated 
complex 


More Blacks, Hispanics At Risk From AIDS 


BLACK and Hispanic people ac- 
count for 4 out of 10 cases of AIDS 
in the United States and as 
individuals stand a much greater 
risk of getting the fatal disease 
than whita Americana, according 
to the federal Centers for Disease 
Control. 

“This iasue has been largely 
unappreciated,” said Dr, Harold 
Jaffe, chief of the agency's AIDS 
epidemiology program. “The ste- 
reotype of AIDS is that it's a 
digeaae of middle-clasé white men. 
That has prevented people from 
seeing it a8 also a minority health 
problem.” 

"Blacks and Hiapanics are being 


WHICH CHILOREN G 


Breakdown of 367 cases of children (under a| 

diagnosed) by rlsk foctor ballsved to have lı 

Redplen! of blood Other: 
Imfuslons 13% 


epidernio,” he: said, .“In minority 
populations, AIDS l5 a digease 
parey affecting male and 
lamale intravenous uBerd, 
their sexual partners and their 
children.” 

The report noted that of the 
more than 24,500 cases of acquired 
immune deficiency syndrome re- 
ported in the United States in the 
last five years, about 6,200, or 26 
percent, were black persons. About 
3,500 or 14 percent, were Hispanic. 
Blacks compose only 12 percent 
and Hispanics 6 percent of the 
overall U.S. population. About 
twa-thirds of ell black and Hispan- 
ic AIDS cases were concentrated in 
New York, New Jersey and Flor- 
ida, the study found, 

Once they get AIDS, blacks and 
Hispanics may algo die of the 
diseage more quickly than whites, 
said Dr. Beny Prim m, a black ‘who 


heads tho Addiction Research and 
Treatment Corp. in Brooklyn. He 
said that minority AIDS victims 
are often “debilitated when they 
come in, #0 bothered by so many 
health problems, wait so late to get 
help, and cannot get proper health : 
care", 

The new statistics show that 
among adult AIDS patients, the 
majority of cases are still amon| 
white homosexual and bijsexuı 
males. But looking at rates in 
ethnic terms, blacks and Hispanica 
are more than three times as likely 
as ‘whitea nationwide to get the 
disease. 

There were also sexual differ- 
ences, Men of all racen account. for 
over 90 percent of all known AIDS 


` وذ‎ rtionately affected by the 
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No tears at the Elysée over Reykjavik failure 


did not prevent him from launch. 
ing two nuclear missile aubma.- 
rines once he had been elected. The 
French Socialista behaved in a no 
leas spectacular way. But the fact 
remains that too many gestures 


have been made by both sides in. 
recent days, and in particular the’ 


Soviets’ acceptance for the firat 
time of on-site inspection of arms 
reduction or limitation measures, 
for public opinion to come to terma 
easily with a return to the devas. 
tating logic of escalation. 3 
Tt İi not enough to tell yourself 
that in this age of deterrence one: 
nuclear power could not possibly 
attack another nuclear power 
without destroying itself. We hava 
to draw the conclusion from this 
and therefore find the means fir 
stopping the worst of driftla — 
diverting into preparations for a 
war nobody wants and nobody 
believes in a massive proportion ûf 
the reaourcea that would be m 
necessary to halt Europe's decline 
and avert the Third World's bank- 
ruptcy. The two superpowers 
which are squaring up to each 
other in the name outdated 
ideologies will one day have lo 
ponder the question, between 
themselves and with us, of how lo 
make the next century a little 
better than the present one; in 
other words, that they try to look a 
little beyond their own short-term 

interests. 
(October 22) 


MozambİiqU@e continued rom pag ıs 


turns, Mozambiquc is in no posi 
tion to imposo terms, I is roro 
than ever dependent on foreign 
countrieg. Could it be otherwise 
when ita foreign debt is running 4t 
$4 billion and its export earninge 
amount to only $100 million? 

Moab ua is still managing t 
stay on ita feet, to survive. But its 
eople, exhausted by their ordeals, 
lack a reason for hoping, therefore 
for acting. 

(October 24) 


But it ia precisely because the 
arms race ig already a heavy drain 
on a sluggish Soviet economy that 
Gorbachev has been busy, since his 
arrival in the Kremlin, trying to 
reactivate détente both with the 
West and China. Resistance to this 
inside the system itself would have 
to . be sufficiently strong, as 
Khrushchev found out in his time, 
for the effort to be called off. 
. For we Europeans, at any rate, it 
is indeed the last thing we would 
want, Apart from the fact that a 
renewed cold war could only ag- 
gravate even more the countless 
conflicts that are coating lives the 
world over and whose repþercus- 
slona, especially in the form of 
iam, we are still feeling, 
there is nothing to show that the 
West's unity would atand up for 
ever to the appeal of paciflam. The 
victory in the recent battle of 
Euromigsilas was only narrowly 
won and there Was a moment when 
West Germany looked as if it 
might be caught up in the drift to 
neutralism, It is Great Britain 
that seemê threatened today; the 
Iron Lady’s increasing 
unpûpularity could well end up in 
the coming months returning to 
power the Labour Party now fallen 
victim to the delusion of unilateral 
nuclear dişarmament. 

Perhaps the risk should not to be 
taken too tragically. Harold Wil- 
son algo campaigned for 
“unilateralism” in his day, but this 


strategie structure? Mozambican 
and Zimbabwean troops will not be 
enough. Given the importance of 
what is at stake, suggestions have 
been made of turning the job over 
to a multinational force. Despite 
all this, Maputo's leaders would 
like to be masters in their own 
country, but the question is 
E they have the means for 


However it may look at the 
problem and whichever way it 
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thing history has taught up to now, 


not to mention chemical, weapons, 
can kill just as many while dis- 
suading infinitely Jess? That's a 


mystery. 

That Ronald Reagan's space 
“dream” has applicable aspects 
there la no denying. It in just ad 
true that many industries in the 
United States and Europe see 
opportunities in it for ob 1 
particularly timely orders. As to 
the shield succeeding in turning 
away the adversary’s sword, every» 


By André Fontalne 


prompts ane to believe nothing of 


it 


And the Soviets? There are 
doubtless differing analyses among 
them as in the West. The moat 
political analyses seem convinced 
the SDI mountain will labour and 
bring forth a mouse as soon as 
Reagan quits tha White Hause, 
But for dividing the Allies and 
obtaining the beat conditions in a 
possible horse trade, it is in their 
interest to uphold the contention of 
thoaê who argue that the United 
States’ sole aim ls either to obtain 
a decigive atrategic edge, with the 
apace shield — according to them 
— providing a e for n 
ing a surprise attack, or to pusl 

the Soviet economy, already in bad 
ghape, into a ruinous technological! 
competition. 


the Far East and Pacific Basin will 


to be kept in their present state, 
but does not want them updated, 
something that Paris and London 
gay is absolutely easential to make 
them credible. 

The collapse of the Reykjavik 
gsumımit provides a breathing spell 
for pondering an answer to the 
question raised in this way. It 
takes nothing away from the need 
to leok for the angwer. For until 
there İs evidence that this is not 
the case, the setback is only a 
hiccup, considering how sagorly 
both aidas have been going about 
„minimising ita gravity. The stick» 
ing point waa largely the famous 
Strategic Defence Initiative, better 
known as “Star Wars”, whereas 
the progress achieved in zo many 
other areas was, as George Shultz 
pointed out, “quite simply gigan- 


tic", 

on in years, his final 
presidential term running out and 
anxious, aa one might expect, to 
keep his country safe from war for 
aver, Ronald Reagan we know is 
convinced that technological 
progress will offer him the means 
to achiave thia, All that is neces- 
sary İs to build a space shield with 
orbiting Race atationg and laser 
beams which enemy misailea 
. would not be able to pierce. Conge- 
quently, at Reykjavik, ha had 2 

itatian in posin: at 

nuclear ا‎ be ‘hiamantled 
within ton years. Why only nuclear 
migailea, when many conventional, 
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NO TEARS, haemorrhagic or 
erocadilian, were shed at the 
Elysëe, Matigrnon, Quai d'Orsay or 
even the Defence Ministry when 
newa came through that the Reyk- 
Javik summit had collapaed. One of 
the points in the deal that Reagan 
and Gorbachey at one stage came 
Bo close to agreeing was İn fact the 


` famous zero pion — the simulta- 


neoua dismantling of intermediate- 
range missiles in Europe: Soviet 
S§§-20s and American Pershing Tis 
and cruise’ missiles. France, like 
all the Nato countries, may well 
have approved this attractive idea 
in ita time, but the fact is it now 
cares their leaders. 

What do they fear? ' That Eu- 
rapes guard might be lowered 
given the Warsaw Pact'a enormous 
superiority in conventional and 
chemical weapons. That the 
United States, whose nuclear com- 
mitment ia pretty nearly automat- 
ie in case of a limited a; ion 
against Europe go long as it keeps 


„ ike own missiles here, might hesi- 


tate longer to act onca they have 

been. withdrawn. . Finally, and 

above all, that the French and 

British detarrent may be called 

queation in the very short‏ ا 
rm.‏ 


For the Soviet government has 
frequently pointed out that in case 
of an ement with Waahinı 

it would raise the queation of the 
two European .nuclear argenals, It 
is perfectly willing to allow them 
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Budapest 30 Years On 


THE 30th anniversary of the Hungarian Revolution finds a general focus 
on a central irony, Janos Kadar, reviled then as Moscow's quisling for 
having summoned Soviet troops “to help our nation amash the sinister 
forces of reaction,” is hailed now as patron of the most easygoing, high- 
living country in the Soviet empire. 

It is a fair judgment, as long as you remember that communist rule in 

Hungary rests ultimately on force — Soviet force, Josef Stalin, the 
emapire builder, had died in 19653, and Nikita Khrushchev had followed 
with the internal relaxation he felt necessary to avert an almost certain 
Soviet implosion, East Europe took its cue, and by October 23, 1965, 
crowds in Budapest (many democrats, a few faacists) were storming the 
secret police headquarters. The Kremkin hesitated, wondering for one 
thing whether the United States might aid the uprising. It regained ite 
nerve instantly when Imre Nagy said he would make Hungary neutral — 
take It out of the bloc. Soviet tanks made the revolution a lasting 
‘metaphor for a people’a noble but doomed resistance to Soviet power, ‘ 

By 1964, nonetheleae, Nikita Khruschchev was back in Budapest, 
insisting (within the context of hia then-raging ideological battlo with 
China) that Lenin himself knew that revolution was not enough. “We 
shûuld have,” he declared with a flourish, “more to eat ~~ good goulash, 
schools, housing and ballet." This was the “goulash communism" by 
which the Kremlin hoped to appease discontent, adjust to the prevailing 
materialism and cynicism and restore ita atanding in Hungary and 
elgewhere. 

Janos Kadar's goulash communism combines a bloc-leading measure of 
economic decentralization and the bloc’s familiar measure of enforced 
one-party rule and political fidelity to Moscow — Hungarian troops 
helped crush the Czechs in. 1968, This is how Janos Kadar, a Stalin-era 
police chief and the man who betrayed Imre Nagy to the Russians, comes 

be seen in 1986 as a mellow senior statesman of Central Europe, wily in 
the ways of pergonal and national survival. 

The 1956 revolution left Americans humbled by the courage of the 
Hungarian people, and guilt-astricken for having casually uttered words 
that were taken by Hungarians as a sign of Western deliverance to come, 
but that came to nothing. In the 30 years since, the United States has 
been careful to fit ita encouragement of East European gelf-expression to 
the reality of Soviet dominance in the region, The lesson of the revolution 

wag that for their preservation and progress, the peoples of the Soviet 
blac muat rely firat of all on themgelves — on hope and on pressure ard 
on discretion too. 
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The Communist Killers Whose Minds Were Pure 


external forces, aa powerful as they were, 
did not cause the horror. 

“While the United States and Vietnam do 
share responsibility for much of Cambodia's 
gorrowe, ultimately Cambodians were the 
victims of their own leaders and their own 
traditions and history . . . It was no accident 
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MY POLITICAL 
BELIEFS 2 


WHEN THE WAR WAS OVER: The 
Voices of Cambodia's Revolution and Its 
People. By Elizabeth Becker. Simon and 
Schuster. 602 pp. $19.95. 


Thanks to Becker the horror such men 
But no individual could be mire important tan create is no longer a mystery. Her book 
than the Communist Party: it is the engines lacks the literary power of Solzhenitayn’s 
of history. Pol Pot and the Khmer Rouge Gulag volumes and the psychological in- 
embraced that idea with religious fervour: if sight of Alan Bullock's Hitler: A Study of 
one individual must be sacrificed for the ` Tyranny, but it ranks with those books in 
good of the party, why not a hundred Unveiling the workings of a whole syatem of 
thousand, why not a million? There ig no evil and the people who conceived and 
end. operated it. Her task is the more impressive 

Since it has no legitinaey other than ita since the Nazis grew out of a culture and a 
own power, auch A regime muat always civilization we knew and built their mutant 
defend Itaelf from “enemies.” First the from familiar folklore, mualc, and philo- 
Khmer Rouge set out to destroy the claeg Sophy. The Khmer Rouge have always 
enemies of the revolution, by which they seemed alien, different, unknowable. 
meant anyone who could read, wore glasses, No longer, And what Becker ahowa us is 
had a profession, owned a house or a plot af that they too grew out of the civilized world 
land — or who simply got in the way. Then, of the West, and that their evil was claaer to 
two years later, ho flame turned on the u8 than we could ever have believod. 

That her book iş ao important makes ita 
occasional lapses at ance excusable and 
irritating. Becker has a habit of telling the 
reader how to think. One Cambodian 
survivor, Komphot, can’t have a simple 
notion without Becker tolling us he 
“thought” or “mintakenly thoughl” this or 
that. We nover know who is telling his 
atory: is it him, Becker, or Becker's idan uf 
him? and are the thoughts and deacriptions 
his or hers? Instead of letting Komphot und 
her other Cambodian witnesses tell ua 
directly of tho confusion, the in, the 
shock, and the horror, Becker tends to herd 
the reader along, and the omotions are 
muffled, 

And at times Becker ia done in by the 
shcer enormity of her tnlo. Words literally 
fail her, What goad is it to label Pol Pot's 
experiment “disaatrous" or hin attempl to 
relurn “obscene”? Of course they werc, but 
they were fur, far worue, as Becker's 
olhorwiso rostrained and telling narrnlive 
indelibly shows us. he adjectives she uses 
to convey moral outruge diminish, ruther 
than illurnine, what happened. Cutlink u 
(ew dozen of thom would have sirengt hend 
the book. 

It would also bave prevented such full 
stops as when she writen Lhal “all three 


righta which limit the power of the state. 


OUR century haa geen an abundance of evil. 
About Hitler's Holocaust we know a great that (he Khmer Rouge chose the most 
deal; about Stalin's mass purges and the radical of communist models. . . . They were 
Soviet gulag we know considerably leas; the heira of the worat in Cambodia's past," 
about the genocide the Khmer Rouge under If Becker is right, then it would be easy to 
Pol Pot wreaked on Cambodia a decade ago wash our hands of the Khmer Rouge as a 
we know almost nothing. ecullarly Cambodian aberration. In fact, as 

After they came to power in 1976 the jr own excellent research showa, the 
Communist Khmer Rouge set out to trana Khmer Rouge grafted on to Cambodia's 
form Cambodian society: The cities were history the same fashionable left ideas 
emptied, families broken up, perhaps as about revolution and violence that were 
many as two million of the country's seven current in American campuses in the 1960s. 
million people were killed. The Khmer م‎ 
Rouge hid this horror from the rest of the 
world. When the Vietnamese occupied 
Cambodia in 1979, they opened the door 
slightly, but only if It aerved their purposes. 
And what little emerged seemed motiveleas 
and incredible. 

When The War Waa Over, by Elizabeth 
Becker, a former reporter for The Washing- 
ton Post, tella what nappened, and why. 
Becker was in Cambodia for all three acta of 
ite modern tragedy: She covered the war 
that led to the Khmer Rouge victory, ahe 
was one of two Western journalists allowed 
in to report on the Khmer Rouge regime and 
ita leaders, and she returned to Cambodia 
after the Vietnamese drove out the Khmer 
Rouge, Her book i4 an impresive feat of 
scholarship and reporting: intelligent, mea- 
sured, resourceful, and — [ do not aay this 
lightly — courageous. 

Ita pages are filled with Cambodians, 
from peasants to bankers, from the leaders 
and fuctionaries of the Khmer Rouge to its 
fow surviving victims. Becker knows how 
the Khmer Rouge “paradise” looked, felt, 
amellad — a land where workers could not 
reat, children could not play, faces “could 
not smile" and the innocent could not 
survive. And she saw the horror firsthand: 
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By William Broyles Jr. 


But in Cambodia the slogans about the 
cleansing effect of revolutionary violence 
made popular by Franz Fanon and Herbert 
Marcuse weren't just words in a classroom; 
they made legitimate the massacre of men, 
women and childron in the name of the 
future. 

The romantic ideas of the West played a 
crucial role in making the Khmer Rouge 
such a powerful engine fur killing. Pol Pot 
and leng Sary, the principal leaders of the 
Khmer Rougo, were students together in 
Paris after World War Jl. They married 
sisters; infused with the Marxist ideology of 
the Paris cafes and garreta, they determincd 
to transform Cambodia. 

Becker leta ue almost taste theae young 
Cambodians' intoxication with ideus, Lhe 
intellectual pnssion of correcting the mis» 
takes of the pnst, swecping nway illusion, 
building a perfevt warld. It ie all ntrnngely 
like the accounts of Hitler developing lis 
mad vigion in the beer halls of Munich. 

Again and agnin in their revolution the 
image of purifying appears. A Chinese 
diplomat who served in Phnom Penh told 
Becker, "My strongest impreNsion was how 


party itaolf: “traitors” were evorywhere, The 
Khmer Rougo leader who had forced the 
“canfeasion" by which such executions woro 
made legitimate wero forcod to “confoas” 
themselves. 

The whole process is not new; it Is exactly 
that of the Stalin show trials documented so 
well in Arthur Kocstler’s Darkness at Noon. 
The condenımnod go to their death praising 
the party and mouthing the slogans that 
kill them. The language they speak is 
chilling. Suddenly, a Khmer Rouge oficial 
no longer has an "acceptable biography"; a 
“life struggla” session is no longer "“suffi« 
cient." He has become “contemptible”; 1o 
kill him "glorifice" the party. By 1977, 
Becker writes, the secret police headquar- 
tors ut ‘Tuul Seng wus "killing more officinln 
of Lhe communist regime than of the former 
society." 

Reading Beckur's buok ûne is nwestruck 
# the power of the mind ver renlily —— ag 
when, in the midst of ordering the deaths of 
milliona of people, the Khmer Rouge 
commands the population lo double in two 
decndes. A delegation from the American 
Cnmmunist Party visiled the new puradigc, 


A Law Fit For A Police State 


By Haynes Johnson 


secure her release,” said Frederick 
Yu, acting dean of the journalism 
school, from which Miss Lara 
graduated in 1980. But no official 
explanation waa forthcoming. 

For reasons unknown, Miss 
Lara's name had been placed on an 
Immigration and Naturalization 
Service “lookout book", a catalogue 


such as Kafka and demonstrated 
anew by recent nnd current behe’ 
ior in the Soviet Union. It ought lo 
be changed. 

Reprcsentative Barney Frank, 
Democrat of Massachusetts, one of 
the leading congressional propo’ 
nents of ravialn the McCarran 
Walter Act, calls the law “an 


Someone must have been telling 
lies about Joseph K., for without 
having done anything wrong he 
. was arreated one fine morning . . . 
— Franz Kafka, "The Trial” 


I1 DO not know whether that 
fictional acene from a novel writ- 
ten decades ago bears any rasem- 


UnAmerican Activity 


THE jen j 1 f criminala and potentially dan- outrage”. He adda: ۴ Only a few hours after she interviewed Pol perfectly they kept the city. It wns ahsalute- und expressed greul enthusiasm for the countries — Vietnam, Cambadin and Chinn 
up 0 E RA e rg hin O 1 erous or subverive 0 “I went to Russia with Yelena Pot, one of her two companions was brutally ¥ lean all ihe time." Beker herself noticed "successes" uf the revolution. Their spokes  — had suffered, from American treachery 
have to explain why it did this, except to state aguly that the journalist | the United States last month and _ She hes written critically about Bonner, and [ remember standing murdered in the room next to hers, on order that Lhe Khrwr Rouge lenders "hud an cere man, Dan Burstein —~ hir name should not and akurcasion " Chinn? American “Lreuch- 
was seize : suddenly found herself in jail. I do Rengan administration policles in there in a customs line gettin of Lhe Khmer Rouge. habit of speaking #0 soflly in conversation go unmentioned — insisted that “the ery" und "aggression"? Perhups in her mind 


and expelled under Fo oviaiona of immigration law that 
exclude aliena suspected of subversive, commu nist or terrorist activities. 

Patricia Lara of the Bogota newspaper Il Tiempo was detained Oct, 13 
at Kennedy Airport in New York. She was coming to attend an award 
ceremony at the Columbia University School of Journalism, of which she 
i a Brad uate. It turned out that her name was in the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service's “loakout book” of aliens who are regarded as a 
danger by someone or other for some reason or other. That reason might 
be reasonable or ridiculous, but it is, in any event, as an INS spokesman 
put it, “classified and vital to national security," so don't even ask about 
it. Miss Lara had obtained a visa last year in Paris, apparently because 
someone neglected to look in the lookout book. 


frisked by a bunch of goons an 
thinking, thank God 1 don’ live in 
a place liko this. The law is A 
horror in gever} ways. It gives 
them authority to exclude people 
for ideological reasons, and it's f : 
most arbilrary grant of power. I 
ala probubly the worst written 
law in the world." 

‘The McCarran-Walter la¥ 
makas il iınponsible to kro 


When the magnitude of the genocide in that they could barely be heard. . . . They 
Cambodia first began to be revealed, the were always as clean and manicured as the 
blame fell on external forces: the legacy of situation allowed.” Pol Pot exhorted his 
the French colonial system, the American followers to build a “clean, pure” revolution. 
bambing pain uring the Vietnam Even the torturers in the central prison at 
war, and the historic determination of the Tuol Seng were instructed that when they 
Vietnamese to dominate Cambodia. finished their work “both the calligraphy for 

Becker explores each of these poaaibilitiea the confession and the paper must be clean.” educated, and he sits quietly, his voice soft, 
carefully, and is particularly effective in Perhaps the most civilised idea ever his face calm, unmoved by the winda of 
tracing the modern history of Vietnam after developed in the West — and one no tyrant death blowing around him, His mind is at 
tbe fall of Saigon. She concludes that these can abide — is that the individual has peace. Clean. Pure. The future is with him. 


know that everything about thia Central America, reported from 
case ia reminiscent of a tale by Fidel Castro's Cuba and written a 
afka. best-seller in Colombia about guer- 
It would appear to be classically rilla movements there. Whether 
un-American, too, except that İt is these played a part in what 
not, It İs all perfectly legal, and happened to her is uncertain. 
that ia why this incident ia so je government will acknow- 
troubling. ledge only that Miss Lara was held 
Patricia Lara entered the United and then deported under the au- 
States with a legitimate paasport thority of two broadly worded 
and visa, then was seized, jailed sections of the McCarran-Walter 


the words carry a clear meaning: the reader 
is simply baffled. What on earth is she 
talking about? 

But these are 4 reviewer's small quibbles. 
When The War Was Over burns with its 
own fire, the fire of a dedicated writer who 
witnesged the incomprehensible and worked 
long and hard to comprehend it. lt is 
indispensible for understanding our times 
and the noble and terrible sides of rmodern 
man. It is a powerful and important book. 


nocide myth is being fabricated," He and 
the Khmer Rouge spoke the same language. 

What is most terrifying is the equanimity 
of the Khmer Rouge as they went about 
their work. Pol Pot is no Hitler screaming 
and pounding the table in fita of rage, or a 
Stalin angry and paranoid. He is well-read, 


The Great Days Of American Statesmanship 


accept limita on American power, 
to recognize “spheres of influence." 


The authors freely concede that 
history's judgement on the “wise 
men” will be mixed. In their zeal to 
build a congensus for a grand new 
concept of America's role in the 
world, a cage can be made that 
they ‘eft a costly legacy for 
successors who were neither as 
pragmatic nor as flexible when it 
came to balancing commitments 
with resources” — that “the men of 
the eatablishment sowed the seeds 
ar and, 
ultimately; their own undoing.” : 

The interweaving of these anix 
remarkable lives may not have 
produced a seamless web; it is 
more of A Rare qullt. But the 
design and the patterns are plain 
to see: Tho six shared the loyalty 
not to presidents but to the presi- 
dency: the sense of themselves “not 
as public figures but aa publle 
gervanta”; the selflessness in time 
of crisis. ٣ 


The nuthor’s conclusion: “There 
certainly doas nat now axist, and 
may nûver again, a breed of 
statemen with the same synûr- 
gism, the talent to work together 
in a way that transcends thair 
contribution’ as individuals." IF yu 
. about the conduct of Ameri- 
„ean. national security affairs, look 
bout your a, you, read .this book 


„hd weep, 
*1060 Tha Weshingion Post Co; AN rlghia reserved. 


„ of both the Vietnam . 


Dean Acheson for secre of 
state; yet he loyally accepted the 
Jesser post of While House 
national security adviser when Mr. 
Truman asked to "help Dean, 
he's in trouble.” 

“In contrast to the grim career- 
ista who naw populate the official 
bureaucracy, or the ing op- 
portunists who value a sub-cabinet 
post primarily as a springboard to 
a lucrative job with a government 
contractor," the authorg note “the 
amateurs of the old postwar Estab- 
lishment actually seemed to enjoy 
their work.” CE a 

In their painstaking excavation 
of postwar policy-making, the nu- 
thors have turned up some other 
distinguishing common charncter- 
istics of the "wise men.” As prag= 
matists “they were not primarily 
worried aboul Marxism or Com- 
munist ideology," Messrs. Janacson 
and Thomas argue. “What they 
sought to contain wae the aproad of 
Russian domination, Thoy would 
likaly havê reacted the same way 
if the xenophobic and cxpanaioniat, 
empire at issue was still czariat 
ratlıor than Bolshevik.” 

Making no neat distinction be- 
tween one or another form of 


.oppresslon, they shared “an abhor- 
4 eê of the imposition of tatalftar- 


lan systeris on people yearning to ' . 
ive, eoly.” Yel teli *hujsinesk- ., pare abû 
man” aj 


«to:the Sovlet Union 


' aA B “competitor” Inclined them to 
` seek a "reallatic modus: vivendi,"'to 


. Mr.: 
Harriman was on. Harty Truman's. 
ahort list of two; before losing out to 


are wasted on what strike me aa 
auperficial linkages. 

„ Harriman and Mr. Lovett, 
for example, were cut, in a senge, 
from the same cloth. But Mr, 
McCloy was a poor boy from 
Philadelphia, and Mr. Kennan “an 
insecure boy from Milwaukee.” 
Mr. Bolen waa born with “social 
graces" and Mr. Acheson was the 
son of an Episcopalian bishop. 


. That they all wound up as card- 


çarrying members of the postwar 
policy-making establishment, 


‘along with many others (George 


Marshall, James Forrestal, Paul 
lyn. Thompson 
might ns casily have been chosenl, 
was due leas to some common 
denominator of privilege, elitism 
or intellect than to a shared sense 
of what public service ia all about. 

There Iles the central point, It ia 
not that these two bankers, two 
lawyera and two forsign-service 
carcor officers and Soviet special- 
iats "did not have to worry too 


. much about the daily choro of child 


care, or about their wives’ careers 
or about paying the mortgage,” 
although that, aa the authors note, 
was their good fortune, IL was that 
while they relished government 
sêrvice, {hey did not “crave ik 
merely to posgaens it." 

Mr. Lovett :and. Mr, MtOloy 
probably’ turned down more public 
ifflcea than. they accepted. 


- Nitze or ' Llewel 


people who may think that the 
contemporary conduct of interna- 
tional affairs is more or lesa the 
way İt has always been done will 
find themselves on a monumental 
voyage of .digcovery — monumen- 
tal in ita scope and concept, and also 
in its ambition. 

That the reach of “The Wise 
Men” exceeds ita graps is forgiv- 
able, In the way that co-authors 
Walter Isaacson and Evan Thomas 


have. chosen to: tell thelr story, ; 


they have elmokt necessarily bit- 
ten qff more than they can chew. 
: What they have bitten off ia 


` rea 4 alx biographies, each ona of 
whi 


cûüld have been the subject 
of a useful volume. Instead, the 
lives of Dean Acheson, Averell 
Harriman, Robert Lovett, John 
McCloy, Charles Bohlen and 
George Kennan have beon 
Interwoven, tao: oflen artificially 
nnd in a way that tends to 
trivialize the central point about 
“the world they made" with their 
concept of “Communist cantain- 
ment,” the Truman doctrine, and 


the Marshall Plan (“their purest 


and greatest achievement™, 


‘The labels and the’ steredtypes ' 


attached to them (Ivy League, 
Wall Street, the Establishment, 
‘secret socletiea, ' at college . and 
exclusive clubs İn later life, inher- 
ited wealth) link one to another or 


i apply to several, but car 


no means be ‘stretched to At all 


, BÎx, And so a few too niany: words 


has somehow 


Philip Geyelin 


TO HAVE been young and work- 
ing in Washington aa a newspaper 
reporter in the post-war years WaB, 
aa Hemingway once said of Paris, a 
“movable feast." 

The sense of having borne wit- 
nesa to a golden age in the conduct 
of American national security af 
fairs stay with you over the years. 
It conditions what you think of 
everything and every public figure 
that followa. It establishes a atan- 
dard against which poorer policies 
and lesser policy-makers are mea- 
sured and almost invariably found 


. gadly wanting ~~ so much so that 


you begin to: wonder whather 
nostalgia isn't playing you fale. 

It isn't, alas. You can chalk it up 
to whatever you like: a collapse of 
public confidence in institutions; 
the cheapening of statecraft and 
statesmen by the information revo- 
lution; weariness or wariness (the 
Vietnam syndrome); an inward- 
turning preoccupation with mater- 
ial things and privato gains. 

But you cannot escape the clear 
message of a new hook, "Tho Wise 
Men: Six Friends and the World 
Thay Made,” Something of great 
value, something too complex to be 
captured in catchworda like honor, 
duty, country, 
leached out of the traditional 
planting grounds of national secu- 
rity policy. N 

Those of us of a certain age will 
find in thia book a richly anecdotal 
trip down miemory lane. Younger 


whether an individual has sulfît' 

a gravo wrong or whether 
governmont has actad properly # 
snfegunrd tho nation’s securlty. 
That is Kafkuesquc and unw0' 
of a domocratic society. ' 


In U, 8. 


2 Sandinista goverument 
icaragua. 5 
An US. military leaders on, 
trate on U.S. training ite, he 
John R. Galvin, . head #' 
Sauthern Command in yy 
which commands U.S. f , 
move in and out of Latin Aner 1 
fs drafting a detailed mail 100 
for making the best use of 


million in military and em 
aid that Congreag recently .* 
proved for the contras.. the 
President Reagan ign: r 
executive order on. ii 0 
opened the way for the BO jy 
money to the 20,000 cantras ۴ 
restrictions, $70. million can 40 
military hardware, $27 miller : 
medical supplies, food, 27 for 
, and, $9 .millon fy 
dd, ad, $ e 


...monitoring . humaa-rig] 
‘officials said, although they ıwould 


ations at ifm gih, 


„outposts around’ NÎI¢PXRABWA: ıi: 


Contras T'o Train 
By George C. Wilson 


ernments to allow uae .of their . 
„ territory, officials said, but ran -: 


and finally deported without being Act, passed 34 years ago during 
told the specific nature of her the height of McCarthy-era hyste- 
aupposed offense. Whether lies ria. 8 
were told about her or whether That law isa an open Invitation to 
valid grounds existed for jailing police-state abuses of power made 
and deporting her is unknown. The infamous in the past by writers 
government will aay only that “the 
information on . which the expul- 
sion was made is classified”. 

Mise Lara, ber American law- 
yer, her country’s ambassador, her 
friends and colleagues at the Co- 
lumbia University Graduate 
School of Journalism whose invita- 
tion to an honors convocation she 
had accepted, have attempted to 
determina the facts, All hava 
failed. 

“We tried everything we could to 


$o she was detained until the INS decided to deport her, “Detained” ig 
a polite word for being held against one's will. When she talked to 
reporters early in the week, she waa wearing the yellow jumpault issued 
to people in such circumstances, By Thursday, according to her attorney, 
she waa in blue priganer’s uniform, having been tranaferred to a 
maximum-security prison. On Friday she was deported to Colombia. 

The government's mandate for such arbitrary acts comes from the 19652 
MecCarran-Walter Act. Recently a Belgian journalist returning to the 
United States, where he had worked for six years, was detained because 
officials did not like the looks of some leftist literature in his suitcase, 
That is the sort of thing that happens under this lar. We’ remarked at 
that time that it is unworthy of a free country, and a national 
embarrassment, I is also arrogant. 

‘The Colombian Embassy protested the denial of consular access to Miss 
Lara and aaked that she be released to the ambassador's custody until 
her deportation. The requeat was denied. Americans would not like it if 
their country men were subjected to this sort of treatment abroad without 
aven an explanation. Americans should seek changes in a law that allows 
their government to inflict such treatment on others. 


THE Reagan administration has 
tentatively decided to train Nica- 
raguan contra troops in the United 
States after Costa Rica, El Salva- 
dor and Honduras objected to use 
of their territory, according to U.S. 
officials. 

The Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Marine Corps have been directed 
to make detailed recommendations 
for suitable training sites in the 
United States, sources said. They 
have been told the sita muat :be 
remote to minimize adverse public- 
ity and citizen opposition, ' . . 

‘Although Fort Benning in. Co- 
lumbus, Ga. has been used to 
train Salvadoran unit leaders .ûnd 
‘would be ‘ideal in many respects, 
miliary sources said this site has 
' too high a public profile, Air Force 
' bases away: from population cen- 
ters are the leadinğ candidates, 


‘Comrades? Disrupt Classes 


JOHANNESBURG —- The crisis in By William Claiborne 


black education in South Africa 
deepened last week as radical schûol boycott. The state Bureau'of 
Information, the only authorized 


youths burst into classrooms on 

the first day of high school Anal source of information about unrest 

examinations in the black town- and security operationa, canfirmed 

ship of Soweto and nttacked atu- that youths “intimidated” pupils 

dents with whips, knives and iron 0 tore up their examination 
ooka. 


bars and tore up their exam 
papers. At the same time, PACE Com-' 

everal centers were attacked mercial College in Soweto, an elite 
and an undetermined number of school founded seven years ago by ' eastern. Cape Province: The atu- 
students were. whipped by the American businesamen here, an- ` dents ‘are protesting ‘new. ğovern- 
radicals, according to cqmmunity nounced it wag Spending its ‘ment moves tû prevent ` political . 
leadera and black South: African operations because of the eduta- unrest at the schools, including the 
reporters who were In SoWetg. The tion ‘crisis and severe financial 
‘gkraing. A spokesman for the 


radicals, who are comnianly ' e- 
ferred as the Comrades, are at- American Chamber of Commerce, 
. which runs the college, said that 


PACE will remain closed “until 
such time ‘aa the community can 
come up with a future direction of 
the college.” . 

The developments came as at 
least 80,000 students ' boycotted 
classes in schools in. the black 
townships of Soweto arid Alexan- 
dra, both on the fringes of Jahan- 
لا ا‎ imn the outlying '' Vaal 
Triangle ‘industrial area, and the’ 
not apeclly which onê i now:at the 
top of the list: i 8 
‘<The administration tried ta ,per- 
1, 'gùade several ‘Latin American gov- 
‘deployment of troops ‘at. some 
schools and the ‘issuance of mianda- 
tory . identification ' badges to- 


‘ihto’ ûsitiom Gi : 
thwart outside ‘agitators. -»:- , n i ee aenka, di 


tempting to enforce a nationwide ` höt'want 'to invite retaliation from 


ی 


one obvious triumph is that of 
McAnally as Altamirano, the man 
whose decision 
inevitable, 

The Mission, like most of Putt- 
nam's filma, triea to be all things 
to all men — and that may be its 
central flaw. But it still goes 
further than moat epics to illus- 
trate a genoral truth about exploi- 
tation down the centuries. It ig 
gmphntically not bistory a la Cecil 
B. DeMillo, and il has to be said 
that of all the films of its acalc this 
0 it can be nccounted easily the 

est. 


is 8o tragically 


Even so, Joffe's work has a force 
and commitment about it that 
renders most other epics of the 
yoar pale by comparison, including 
Out Of Africa. There algo secma no 
question that the film is superbly 
shot by Chris Menges, who is cer- 
tainly one of the finest cinematog- 
raphers in the world. 

The acting is more problematic. 
De Niro looks fundamentally ill at 
ease away from his urban base, 
though still producing a perfor- 
mance of considerable power, 
while Irons haa intensity and skill 
but leas of that commodity. The 


ROYAL SQUARE, ST. HELIER, JERSEY 


Indians on tho attnok in The Mission 


kind of themes and pergonal con- 
flict that can be easily grasped by 
the maximum number of people, 
while still illuminating some kind 
of central truth. The question is 
whether or not The Mission suc- 
ceeds on its simplified level. My 
own view is ambivalent. 

The filim is really two in one — 
the first presents Mendoza's hard- 
won conversion, and the second 
details the dilemma both pricsta 
face when the nuncio arrives and 
eventually pronounces. Less time 
gpent on the first might have made 
tho second atrongor. 
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im normality. And. 


trading Portuguese. ‘I'he other cen- 
tral characters are, of course, the 
Guarani Indians, who under the 
leadership of Mendoza, defend 
their mission to the death. 

Joffe's fllm is a liberal and 
humanist appraisal — part history 
and part fiction — of this central 
situation. This, as David Puttnam, 
the producer, has said, is not an 
art film but an expensive epic 
designed to be seen by milliona of 
ordinary film-goers. 

And it isn't the first time that 
liberties have been taken in the 
effort to extract from history the 
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CINEMA by Derek Malcolm 


ROLAND JOFFE'S The Mission 
won the grand prize at Cannes. But 
the film seems less of a cultural or 
political lesson than a aimple 
morality play. Robert Bolt wrote 
it, and it clearly seeks to combine 
the kind of arguments which sua- 
tained A Man For All Seasons with 
the cinematic bravura of some- 
thing like Apocalypse Now. 
The protagonists in this mid- 
18th century Latin American pow- 
er struggle are clearly defined and, 
compared .to -its spactaoular. baok- 
drop, inevitably a little one-dimen- 
sional. They are a former slave- 
trader and mercenary whoge crisis 
of conscience turns him into a 
Jeauit (Mendoza: Robert De Niro), 
the gentle priest who haa befriend- 
ed and converted him (Gabriel: 
Jeremy Irons) and the papal nun- 
cio sent to adjudicate between the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonists 
and the Jesuits, whose missions for 
the Indians are bitterly resented 
tAltamirano: Ray McAnally). 
Under a treaty which readjuata 
colonial territories, the missions 
pass from the jurisdiction of Spain 
to that of Portugal, and the nuncio, 
opposed by both priests, reluctant- 
ly decides that it ia in the Order's 
best long-term İinteresta to surren- 
der the migsiona to the slave- 


In the bazaar 


By Martin Walker in Moscow 


radishes, greens and freah pickles 
where the state syatem has nat yet 
begun to compete. 

1 remember writing at the time 
of the party congress last March 
that we should see this summer 
whether the Gorbachev reforms to 
let ب‎ eni sell their 
aurplus produce were beginning to 
work. In Moscow, at او‎ 
signa are more than promising. 

ut it took more than just this 
permission to make the ayatem 
work. In Moscow, it took a series of 
measures by the energetic new 
party chieftain, Boris Yeltayn. 
First, there was the massive cor- 
ruption trial of most of the hierar. 
chy of the city’s trading 
department. Then he called in the 
new managers, harangued them 
about full warehouses while the 
ghops were empty. And told them 
to shift the goods or he would bring 
down the whole of the party 
committee to help them load the 
lorries. 

Then he ordered the conatruc- 
tion of these village bazaars, and 
insisted that they look attractive 
to the consumers, Hence the gay 
colours and the stages for street 
theatre. And he told them to 
challenge the stiff prices of the free 
marketa by undercutting them at 
the market gates. 


Now all of this may prove to be | 


short-lived, and this winter we 
may get back to 
I bave yet ta learn whether thid 
initiative .is being repeated in 
other cities, but.at least thia year 
il has made Moscow a morê 
pleasant place to live in. 

But it has not stopped tha 
grumbles. Another innovation is a 
series of new cooperative shops, 
known as the commercial, #tores, 


where high-quality foodstuffs cari 


be bought for prices that aro set 


wey between the aubsidised 
0 


state shops and the free markcta. 


What thia means in effect is that 
the price of kolbasa, or good meat 
sausage, has nearly doubled to ‘11: 
roubles. You ‘cannot find 


` kolbasa in the state stores; only in 


the commercidl places. 


But in Moscow, still pleaşantly 
, surprised by sesing the state show 


a flair for retailing, the Gorbachev 
reforma are starting to pay of, 


WE WERE serenaded by a mili- 
tary brass band as we went shop- 
ping the other day in one of the 
temporary village bazaars that 
have started to spring up in 
Moscow squares. We were unlucky 
— had we got there an hour 
earlier, we could have watched 
some acrobats and street theatre. 

This was not one of the free 
markets where the peasants sell 

roduce from their private plots at 

igh prices. This was omething 
new, a collection of gaily painte 
atalla, some designed in wıg-wam 
gahape, and some like the old 
Rugsian huta, selling fruit and 
vegetables at the controlled state 
pricea. 

This sunımer and autumn, there 
have been few shortages. And 
because thease new bazaars are 
made up of a number of stalls, 
there is no single long queue of the 
kind that makes the state ahops a0 
depreasing. 

omething rather dramatic has 
evidently happened to the distribu- 
tion syatem. This summer, you 
could buy tomatoes. in the state 
shops and in the new bazaars at 30 
kopeks (30 pence). In previous 
years, they were 50 kopeks — 
when you could find them — or 
you went and paid by the rouble at 
the free market. , 

Aubergines are down to 50 
kopeks a kilo. You can find water- 
melons and. plump grapes, and 
even the homely onions and garlic 
seem to have taken a quantum 
leap in quality. 

As well as theae fruit and 
vegetable bazaars, the state sup- 
pliers have started to sell freah 
produce from the backa of lorries 
parked just outaide the frec mar- 
keta, and undercutting tihem in 
price. Thege trucks, with their 
number plates from Baku, Geor- 
gia, and the deep south, are 
coming directly from the collective 
farmıs to the Moscow consumer. 

This is new, and go are the 
advertisements in the Moscow pa- 
pers that say. “Attention house- 
wives" and listing where the 
lorriea will be, what they will sell, 
and at what price. 

‘The takmgs at the free market 
have been falling sharply and the 
prices have ‘started :to come down 
too, except for items like paraley, 
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J Iwoexciting new 
1nvestment ODPOITUNILIES 
from Perpetual. 


On the 8th November 1986 Perpetual are adding two new, 
Jersey based offshore unit trusts to their very successful range of funds. 


‘The Perpetual Offshore The Perpetual Offshore An Established Record 
Far Eastern Growth Fund European Growth Fund of Success 


Led by Japan's massive and advanced ‘The smaller stock markets of continental Inthe U.K., Perpetual were voted’ Unit Trust 
economy the Far East offers exceptional Europe have enjoyed considerable support Managers of the Year’ for 1985 by both the 
investment opportunity with most of the over recent years and, spurred on by Observer and Money Magazine and ‘Smaller 
region's economies undergoing substantial increasing domestic interest, are developing Unit Trust Group for 19%4 by the Sunday 
and rapid structural changes. rapidly in an environment of economic ‘Telegraph, having maintained a consistent 
Over the last ten years less developed success. pattern of investment success with increases 
countries have seen a shift from agriculture The Fund will include the 2,400 plus public in unit values for each Perpetual Fund for 


into manufacturing, while the more companies of the U.K. in its investment every yeitr of their 
industrialised nations have changed emphasis horizons increasing the number of respective histOFiCS. | uur: ا‎ 
from lower to higher value products. companies in which the Managers can The first Perpetual | , u. 
The region's development has been invest by 80%. Fund, the Internat la Up 

supported by levels of capitalinvestment far ıonal Growth Fund 1 
above those of the developed Western world, hasbeenthe UKs | lr 

EE E N top performing auth 1, 

orised unit trust since) 1, ل‎ 
its launch on the Ith | Û aml 


n L— qon agtene — ye 
iner 0m Se 


September 1974 to 
3Oth September 1980. 


The Offshore 


International Growth Funda UP 161.5% 


since lunch on 2dr lanıtary 1N. 


The Offshore Ene 
Companies Fund 


98 UP 74.6% 


since launch on 21l91 April I4 


The Offshore 
1 an Growth Fund UP 91.3% 


since launch on 8th April 1985 
N.B, Ali figures ure as at 30th September IG, un uni vfTer (u fler hasê. 


andit i gwernment inflationary growth which 


. . . and include net reinvested income. 
: policy in many Far Eastern we believe will provide سس سسس س‎ 
countries to encourage the growth of stock 1 rewarding longer term Please send me details ton the terms of 8 


markets as efficient channels for local savings 
and international capital into national 
development. 


which alone applications will be considered). 
Please tick box. 

Û Offshore Far Eastern Growth Fund. 
| Û Offshore European Growth Fund 
To: Perpetual Unit Trust Management (Jersey) 
Limited, PO Box 459, Norwich Union House, 
Church Street, St. Helier, Jersey, Channel Islands. 
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ling with marvellous talf comedy: 
“You can say A lot against the 
chapel but at leaat it kept them 
(homosexuals) down. And I reckon 
everybody being poor helped. They 
couldn't dressa up or anything” — 
“ 'Yag, Darren’s a North. Walian,” 
said Emrys in the unshocked tone 
he might have used to announce 
that the lad was a soccor-player or 
a Roman Catholic" — “If you ask 
me, all the proper Welshmen are 
leaving Wales." “1 say, are they 
really? Well, that's splendid newa, 
George.” 

Now Mr Amis has a, poerha| 
well earned, reputation for male 
chauvinism. It İs not in evidence 
here; indeed Lhe female characters, 
although not much soberer than 
the men, are drawn wilh warmth, 
particularly Rhiannon, the wiso 
wife of the bogus Welshman Alun. 
There is much warmth, too, about 
old Waloa, the country of rain- 
souked cobbled streets and dirty 
pubs, before it wna “Amori- 
canised." 

This is the lost Walcs Mr Amis 
lovea, nol the bogus Wales uf 
Alun's poetry and TV shows full of 
cute charncters “on display liko 
quaint objects in a souvenir ahop." 
This is probably Mr Amis's best 
book since Lucky Jim. 


viewed as a whole, and not just in 
terms uf ihe evunts of 1956, Lhe 
reasuns became clear. Een hand 
unly n limited nquaınlance with 
Brilish domestic politica and opin’ 
ion. He was detnched from hia nwn 
purty, with few close frienda. and 
for {his reason iılone was n poor 
Prime Minister. His febrile, high- 
ly-strung personality did nol make 
fr calm decision-making ın a 
crisis He described himself once ns 
“ust u blouly primu donnu," und 
hia rages were legendary. 

Eden waa a survivor of the first 
world war, trying to work out its 
plications for his country in the 
different, rapidly-changing inter.’ 
national palicy after 1945. Both 
personalities, the “lwo kinds ûf 
man,” jostling within him — the 
mensured diplomat and the ımpul- 
sive autocrat —— tried to respond. 
In the end, tragically, both failed. 
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old men, retired, at an age when 
“all of a sudden the evening atarta 
starting after breakfast" and, Mr 
Amis says, there is no real reason 
for staying gober. 

The Old Devils is about Wales 
and how she haa changed since the 
war and about Welshmen and how 
they have not changed, His targets 
are the prim and proper lace 
curtain Welsh and — an old Amis 
target — the bogus stage Welsh- 
man. This is Mr Amis having 
another go at Dylan Thomas, here 
called Brydan and making an 
appearance as a statue only — he 
is the late Brydan. 

The hero, whom the action centres 
on, is aub-Dylan, a professional 
Welshman born Alan who has 
changed it ta Alun and has made a 
nice living being Welah on the 
tally in London. He decides to 
return lo his roots, and comes to 
live in Wales with hia still heauti- 
ful wife. 

The best parts of the book are 
the comic scenea, with the old men 
erabbing on about how nwful the 
tarted up pubs are — it comes a8 A1 
aurprigo to them that (lig is not an 
Engliah plot, that England has her 
pubs tarted up as well. 

Mr Amis does this Welsh comic 
business very well, the book crack- 


By Kenneth O. Morgan 


handled nıilitary invusiun of Egypt 
that did inımense harm. 

Bevan ironically congratulated 
Selwyn Lloyd for "sounding the 
bugle of advance to cover his 
relrent.” It severely, perhaps fatal’ 
ly, undermined Britain's internur- 
tional slanding. Eden who 
resigned due to ill-health soon 
after, even though hi waa to live 
an fır u further 20 yearsl was the 
inevitable victim of the wrath thit 
followed. 

Eden had many fine qualities: 
he was courageous, moderate, de- 
cent. He presented the acceptable 
face of pre-Thatcherite “one-na- 
tion" Conservatism. He worked 
well with Labour colleagues. On 
such matters as the transfer of 
power in India, he was far more 
sensible than Churchill himself. 

Yet his career is indelibly 
stamped with failure, and, if it is 


helpful, professional ass 


catalogue. Bouks, hi 
alone. ahd the G 


there's no ihlig 1 
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Address iii 


excluding Butler; ' |: 


(There's a particularly flne fugue 
on The Rape of the Pub.) 

“Alun's life," one of his old devil 
reflects, “waa coming to consist 
more and more exclusively of 
being told at dictation apeed what 
he already knew.” That's the tone 
of this good novel which shows you 
how to grow old not gracefully but 
in a kind of rueful good order. At 
the prize-giving Mr Amis said: “I 
used to say to myself and others 
that the Booker Prize was a bit 
artificial, but I have changed my 
mind in the last 15 minutes. Now [ 
feel it is a wonderful indication of 
literary merit." 


Warm Wales 


By Stanley Reynolds 


THE OLD DEVILS, by Kingsley 
Amis (Hutchinson, £9.96). 


THERE is so much soaking of 
pints and general guzzling of nll 
gorts in Kingsley Amis’s now novel 
that I found myself nervously 
consulting my watch to ace if thoy 
were still open. That, 1 reckon, is a 
tribute to Mr Amis'a vivid writing. 
The Old Devila of the title are a 
group of drinking pals. They nare 


Booker Prize goes to Kingsley Amis 


Kingsley Amis 


just a brilliant comoback by an 
author who hasn’t exactly been the 
glass of fashion for some years 
now, but is simply the best of these 
six good books. 

The sourness of thinga in Jake's 
Thing and Stanley And The 
Women has gone; even the rant. 
ings against The New in most of 
its forma, and all “the nauseous 
fruits of affluence” comes out here 
as great comic cadenzns of well- 
directed abuse and self-mockery. 
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SO THE old devil made it after all: 
Kingsley Amis has won this year’s 


.! ‘£15,000 Booker Prize ‘for fiction 
„| with his sixteenth novel, The Old 


Devils. . : 
The word from the judges’ room 


| was that it got down to a close-run 


thing between Amis's novel and 
What's Bred in the Bone, by 
, Robertson Davies, one of the two 
Canadians in thia year's shortlist. 

But in the end Amia's hilarious 
comedy about the pains and perils 
of growing old — a tale for which 
the expression “painfully funny" 
might have been fresh minted — 
upset the usual Booker form, in 
which Ladbroke'’s favourites so 
rarely win. 

It is a choice which increases 
one’s respect for this panel of 
judges, Anthony Thwaite, Edna 
Healey, Isabel Quigly, Gillian Rey- 
nolds and Bernice Rubens. This 
shortlist was one of the best I can 
remenıber: any one of their other 
novels, by Margaret Atwood, Paul 
Bailey, Kazua Ishiguro, and Timo- 
thy Mo, would have been a respect- 
able winner in most years. 

Even better, this predominantly- 
female jury didn't let the quite 
bitter misogyny of some of Amis'’s 
later vel. prevent them from 
seeing that The Old Devils was not 


Failure in a league of its own 


in allied wartime conferences, 
even though their genernl drift 
{capecially Yalta? alarmed him. At 
the Forcign Oflice for the third 
time in 1951-5, deepilte much 
personal diflicully with Churchill 
and his yearning for summilry, 
Eden wan in many wuys at ıa 
bust. 

His annus mirabilis was in 1954, 
which broughl smtisfuclory suttle- 
ments ın lr and Egypt, vur 
western European detence, and 
above all in the Geneva conference 
where he prevailed over trigger 
happy Americans and helped re- 
store pence to south-east Asia Bt 
least for a short time. He became 
Prime Minister amidst general 
acclaim. 

Ironically, it was foreign affairs 
whıch proved his downfall — 
specifically the Middle East where 
Eden, as an old Arabist at Oxford, 
had long prided himself on a 
special insight and expertiee, He 
had always been a moderate here, 
an opponent of force over Abadan, 
the architect of Britain's military 
withdrawal from the Canal Zone 
in 1954. However, he now made 
mistake after mistake, driven on 
by a personal animus towards 

aaser, whom a kind of inverted 
Munich complex led him to identi 
fy with the dictators fatally ap- 
peased twenty years earlier. 

Most of the key decisions were 
essentially Eden's — the disas- 
trous decision to back down from 
supporting the Aswan dam project; 
the plans for military intervention 
,in immediate response to 

,ıpationalisation; the creation of an 
. nier Cabinet 

the secret manoeuvres with the 
French and Israelis in Outober 


, 1966, which even Mr James haa tp 


call a "conspiracy" and “close to 
illegality." 4 
The author, often rightly, places 


zome of the blame on other shoul- 
ders. He, shows the, serpentine ' 


. “quality of US policy in the Middle 
Ral, especlally that of Foster 
Dulles. He points to the, lack of 


consistent support from others, in . 
the Cabinet, including, in the end, . 


a complete denarche by Macmil- 


lan, previously a strong .“hawk". . 


He is critical, of Gaitskell's am- 
„.Diguous attitude and has some 


. damaging comments on thè latter's . j 
official biography on thig,score, .: ; 


! Even go, lt is incontestable that 
the Prime Minister was the. main 
.architect ofa miagpnceived,. badly- 


ANTHONY EDEN, ly Roabert 
Rhodes James (Weidenfeld, 
£16.96). 


restrained and full of wistful, 
autumnal pathos, like its unhappy 
subject. 

tom his entry into pulitica in 
ihe twenties, Eden's reputation 
wus based on his skills in foreign 
affairs, He cut a fine ligure at the 


League. After the Hoare-Laval 
pact, he became Foreign Secretary 
at tha .youthful. age of 38. There 
followed rapeated clashes with 
Chamberlain, and Eden's dramat- 
ic regignation in February 1938: ° 
How far he was a resolute 
opponent of appeagement i8 open. 
to debate: Alan Taylor has written 
that .Eden did not “face" the 
dictators, but only “pulled faces at 
them." The. grounds for his origi- 
nal breach with Chamberlain can- 
cerned. an exceptionally vague 
American proposal for an internn- 
tional initiative to. explure a Euro- 
pean settlement. Rhodes James 
does not make clear the fatuity of 
Roosevelt's proposal, the work of n 
leading ap aser.. Nor did Eden try 
ta nobiles . national opinlon 
against the government İn 1938- 
39. His speech after Munich was a 
tepid one, while he and Churchill 
kept their distance from one. an- 
ather. No “filial.relationship" here. 
During the war, however, he 
rabuilt his international position 


ANTHONY EDEN'’S career was 
the supreme personal tragedy of 
post-war British politica. In his 
younger days, he established a 
rare charisma ag the jeune premier 
of the League of Nations at Gene- 
va, who apparently resigned as 
Foreign Secretary in protest at 
Britain's failure ta stand up to the 
ا‎ dictators. During the 
war, he emerged as anı internution- 
al diplomat uf the first rank. After 
1961. he wae nol only Churchill's 
obvious heir-apparent, but a 
Foreign Secretary of distinguished 
achievement. 

Then came his brief and inglori- 
ous premiership, and with it the 
utter debacle and national humili- 
ation of Suez. Eden's reputation, 
egpecially in his chosen field of 
foreign affairs, was totally discred- 
ited. There had been na real 
recovery. Eden had been raised up 
and struck down with classical 
finality. 

It ia a pathetic story. There is 
much private sadness to record, too 
—the shattering impact of the car- 
nage of the trenches during his 
service at the front; much family 
bickering, largely provoked by his 
mad mother; the prolonged urdeal 
of his first marriage which ended 
in divorce: the devastating news of 
his older son's death in an air 
crash during the 1945 election; 
frequent, serious ill-health, includ- 
ing a near-fatal qperation mishan- 
dled by the surgeon in 1963. For all 
his debonair, film-star image, poor 
Anthony Eden was seldom a happy 

„ man. 

This extraordinary, story İa moat 
admirably recounted 1 this offi- 
cial biography by Robert Rhodes 
dames, MP, a distinguished histo- 
rian now lost to “wet" Tory poli- 
tics. In the past, he has written 
fine studies of Lords Randolph 
Churchill and Rosebery. He now 
invests Eden's life with u refined 
gense of late-Victorian consump” 
tive melancholy. 

He haa rightly been given access 
to the 1956 public records, in 
advance of the 30-year-rule, which 
adds depth to hia analysis tand 
which makes it deplorable that the 
publishers should provide neither 
citations of sources nor a proper 
bibliography),: Rhoades James's im- 
partiality does slip occasionally, 

. especially in dealing with Labour 
Personalities; but in general this ia 
a finely-wrought contribution. to 


historical literature, : fairminded, . 
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Pêffecl ıccall - 


By Tim Radford 


bears, and even the ei 
in 820 AD, Harun 1 Ro at 
overland us a gift to Char 

Above all, there are the 
thelr’ excitement spari 
marvelously distilled by the mem. 
ory; the cathedral-like foreata of 
Tranaylvania, the towns like 
settings for 19th century melodra. 
ma, the mountains, the 
and the plain, where he accepta 4 
glass of milk from a woman and 
her daughter and “1 gi 
alowly and thought: ‘Tm 
this glass of milk on a chestnut 
horse on the Great Hungarian 
Plain’.” 

In the course of this iı 
Leigh Fermor occasionally 
apologises for gaps, for people and 
sequences forgotten, and refers 
journals lost and rediscovered, asi 
to anticipate suggestions that art 
may be providing what the men. 
ory can no longer surrender, 


but 


Patrick Lolgh-Farmor 
No much suggestion is made 
here. ‘This is a book of Perfecl 


Recall. It rocalls perfectly what it 
is like to be young, w' it i 
forever summer, and to have stun 
bled upon sublime things for the 
first timo. “Phe charms, of 
place and ita inhabitants,” he say 
at one point, “sound uni 
and improbably perfect. I 40 
awuro of this but I can only set it 
down as it struck me.” 
Thoro aro of course (¥0 
narrators nt work, just a8 
woro in ‘The Travols of Marco 1 
which were told by Mare 
lone 0 e 0 
ept cheering narral 
with Crusader tales. Here too, ® 
old scholar burnishes the e 
ries of the young remembrances 
that tho story of a walk ar 
Europe is accompanied by Lhe 408 
of all Chriatendom. 
Not for nothing doss 
calling his destination 
Instanbul nor even 
Constantinople or Jt 
Byzantium. He is trondleg ut 
the topography of a 
also the contours of Lime, PE 


rated here and there by 2 ا‎ 
left in their lost and 
ia 


but 


spear stuck in the ground” 
remarking that in Rom?" 


Genghis Khan's horde: "destroyed. 
ev ing that was desi”. 
ا‎ 
Peg 
thoroughness, wil a 
from the previous thousand ر‎ 
aa well.” و‎ "cas & 
Hitler ia mentioned, and c45 
cold shadow, but only for & اا‎ 
graph or two. Our'hero i8, E fe. 


.19,'and having the time of 


And so, in his corapany, arê ¥" 
Meanwhile, 1 cén.. diden 
canfirm that: Trangylvinia 14 Jt 
aA beautiful ا‎ agers aly bes i 
that’ this Book 9 the first Ah 


BETWEEN THE WOODS AND 
THE WATER, by Patrick Leigh 
Fermor (John Murray, £13.96). 


IN 1977 we left our hero on a 
bridge over the Danube, between 
Slovakia and Hungary. He was 
just 19. The year was 1934. The 
narrative was an account of a 
journey — on foot and on about £1 
a week — from London through 
the Low Countries, Nazi Germany, 
and Austria towards 
Constantinople. The hero-narrator 
was Leigh Fermor himself, and the 
book was A Time of Gifts. 

Forty-three years seems ù long 
time to wait for a journey's 
chronicle; nine years seems an 
even longer time to wait for the 
gecond instalment, especially of a 
masterpiece, In this latest book 
Leigh Fermor steps off the bridge 
into the town of Esztergom and 
into a different rhythm. 

Then it had been hard walking, 
some hunger, some brownashirts 
and dark winter; now begins the 
journey and periods of long and 
Flan stasis. He steps from the 

ridge with an introduction to the 
Mayor of Esztergom and finds 
himself on Holy Saturday made 
welcome by a gorgeously dressed 
man with a monocle and scimitar 
who enfolds the young, untidy 
tramp in the scarlet pews in the 
Cathedral. “I kept wondering if all 
Hungary was to be like this.” 

It was, and Romania too. He 
sticks to his determination to 
walk, rather than to accept lifts, 
but he is in the hands of the 
Hungarians, who treat him with 
instant, affectionate generosity, 
who hand him from Schloas to 
manor house, who pour him Tokay 
into cut lana goblets, who provide 
him with horses, who introduce 
him to ا‎ who gleefuly connive 
in his fleeting love affair with a 
Fung married woman, who lend 

im formal clothes, who feed and 
entertain and educate him — ofton 
in English. 

Thus he arrives at a great house, 
to be welcomed by a count with the 
question: “Have you ever played 
bike polo?” He atays with a scholar 
who breeds wheat, and with an 
entomologist whose second sen- 
tence is “Come and sit ye doon." 
(This last refers to an invalid 
mother as “not feeling quite the 
thing.”) 

He revels to the music al 
czembalom and bone flute and 
frolics to gramophone records of 
Every Little Breeze Seems To 
Whisper Louise, he playa akittles 
in Latin with a Franciscan monk, 
he eata smoked pork with Magyar 
swineherds, and cornmeal porridge 
with ‘Transylvanian shepherds 
whom he first hears swearing the 
oath “Mama Dracului" — mother 
the devil n a mM a 

£/ camp sings It Not 
In Bh in Hebrew, He shares a 
pot with the Gypsies, “beautiful 
girls’ flounced and bedraggled in 
green and yellow and magenta.” 

At the close of the book, at the 
Iron'Gates, on an island which was 
Turkish terrain until 1878; he 
takes coffee and rose ol jam 

ven-fed, 
like Elijja,” he says ‘1 was no 
longer surprised but I never 
stopped rejoicing.” : 

Nor did he atop learning. 
Through: the pages ride the Mon- 
gols, the Krim: and Bessarab Ta- 
tara, the Gepida, Huns, Vandals, 
Avars and Magyars, the Swabians 
and the Saxons who to this day 
live in the. Carpathians and speak 
Old German. There .is Vlad the 
Impaler, Suleiman. the - 


.M t, the fi ا‎ 
agnificen i 8 of Ro 


mance —. the monoçled 


|r م‎ mad noblemen, 
ia boyars, hospodars, ki 

‘voivodes ‘and cardinals, all hie 1 
‘Paladins of the Weat — ن‎ 
with watê hıffalnaa walan nnd 


togeth 


„with his first Muslima. 


logue but unfortunately not 
included here, 

Tearing our eyes away from 
Dulwich’s other, superior Poussins 
to examine the scruffy, divide 
Venus and Mercury we aoorı see a 
painting of real gsenguality. A 
naked Venus (given a prudish 
fgleaf in one of the adjacent prints 

the subject) stretches out under 
a tree and tickles her cheek with 
gome rosea. 

Mercury possesses a ically 
creamy baroque body which, judg- 
ing by the printa and copies in the 
ahow, seems to have lost some 
musgcle-definition between 1626 
and now. The flabby Mercury 
points to the two putt, Eros and 
Anteros, ing on 1 ground, 
one representing earthly pleasures 
the Other the virtuous pursuit of 
beauty and the arts, Virtue is 
winning, and the attendant bambi- 
ni in the Louvre fragment are here 
to crown him victor. To appeal 
directly to modern tastes the battle 
would, of courae, have had to go 
the other way. 

But the real winner in both 
thease pictures is a soft, poetic, 
pleasurable mood which Poussin 
transcribed from the Venetians 
and which marks him down from 
the start as a dreamer. The sever- 
ity of his later work is not even 
hinted at. Pousain's intellect may 
have willed Anteros to win in the 
end but the way he selects Venus's 
golden flesh tones, the wonderful 
still-life details of musical ipatru- 
ments, the secretive landscape 
show him listening for the moment 
to his heart. : 
On this evidence alone Pougsin 
can never have been guilty of that 
tough, intellectual, claasicist preci- 
gion which has stood for a long 
between him and mere mortals. 
Neverthelesa when puritan tastes 
re-agsert themselves, as they sure- 
ly must goon, I expect the false 
image of Poussin to be 
ganged into service on the side: of 
the aD onê just as the e 
image of Caravaggio is curren 
baing employed by our Cavaliers. 
® Poussin in Context, Dulwich 
Picture Gallery until January. : 


Venus and Mercury by Pousain 


Language of the heart 


By Waldemar Januszczak 


sists that his pupils study Aristotle 
and read Ovid. The Roy Strong 
generation has no room in its 
boudoir for an artist who stands for 
that much self-discipline. 

And yet the super-stoic Poussin 
ia clearly another art-historical 
invention, re-invented every time 
there is a puritan backlash, That 
point is made in a small Poussin 
exhibition at London’s most perfect 
art gallery, Dulwich, 

The gallery has long owned a 
fragment of a largish Pouasin 
showing Venus and Mercury with 
two squabbling puttl at their feet. 
The Louvre has long owned a 
fragment showing an informal 
music ıy enjoyed by five more 
naked bambini. It has long been 
recognised that the two fragmenta 
belong together and Dulwich has 
mounted them side by side for 
comparison, completion and fruit- 
less discussion as to why they were 
separated in the first place (the 
answer surely is for profit, a pair of 
ا‎ being worth more than 
one). 

The twa parts of the same 
Poussin appear in the first of the 
gallery's Painting in Context exhi- 
bitions, surrounded by explanatory 
material, technical reports: and, 
most importantly of all, other 
Poussina, notably from Dulwich's 
own splendid selection. A drawing 
of the Louvre fragment by Ce- 
zanne is reproduced in the cata- 


Poussin by Poubsin 


IS Nicolaas Poussin ih or out of 
fashion? A silly queation, 1 know, 
but ane alwaya worth asking for 
the light it Ws on contermpo- 
rary soclety. Favoured artista in- 
evitably reflect a society's ideals 


back on itself. 
And Pousain's Popularity has 
gone up and down like a wine- 


flet atone of his own Bacchanala. 
contemporaries were the first 
to see him aa a model of single- 
mindedness, the famous “peirtre 
philosophe," in whom reason tri- 
umphed over amotion. The at 
Bernini himself is said to have 
tapped his forehead and muttered: 
“Signor Poussin is a painter who 
worka up here.” 

When David and the Neo-Classi- 
cista sent the frivolous rococo age 
to the aesthetic guillotine it was 
the supreme intellectual claansicist, 
Poussin, who became their mentor. 
“His imagination was never misled 
by chance ideas,” lained an 
early biographer, Gault de Seint- 
Germain in 1806, 

When Cezanne wanted to turn 
flighty, sensuoua Impressionism 
into “an art of the museums” he 
turned naturally to Poussin for 
guidance. “1 want to do Poussin 
over again from nature,” insisted 
the sage of Aix. 

This then is the image Poussin 
has been saddled with from the 
beginning, the learned, purposcful, 
intelligont claasiciat, with the 
unmentioned coda that he waa not 
perhaps the most naturally gifted 
of artists and that sheer determi- 
nation brought him greatness. 

{There ia I think a fascinating 
irony about the fact that the 
world's greatest Pousainologist 
should have been Anthony Blunt. 
No other indisputably great paint- 
er encourages 8o much self-control 
in the writer. No other indiepzıt- 
ably great painter can be written 
about with so little involvement 
and emotion.) 


But flnally, to answer firat 
question, no I do not .that . 
Nicolas Pousain is currently in 


fashion. He sits there in the middle 
of the 17th centüry like some 
crusty old schoolmaster wlıo ire. i 
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MOTOR RACING: Richard Yallop In Adelalde 


Mansell’s hopes explode 


mastery that he could make that 
up and and get back to the leaders. 

When the Goodyear officials saw 
the state of Prost’s tyres they 
decided the cars would be able to 
get through the 82-lap race with- 
out a change, and advised team 
officials accordingly. Roaberg, 
whose tyre lost ita tread in the 
62nd lap, and Mansell, whose tyre 
blew a lap later, had cause to 
regret that they did not change. 

After Rosberg's tyre went, the 
Williams team called Mansell in, 
but before he reached the pita his 
ge blew, He did well to control’ 

e car aa it alewed neroas the 
straight. Piquet, the leader, was 
immediately called in to change 
his tyres for safety reangone, and 
Prost was left in front. Piquel 
closed to within four seconds of the 
leader because Proat had to alow 
up to conserve fuel, Ho finished 
with the gauge showing minus five 
litres. 

Rosberg told Prost beforehand 
thot if ho was leading at the end 
he would lat the Frenchman past 
for the ham plonship. "He helped 
me a lot being first, like ı rabbit," 
Prost said. e two Williams had 
to push very hard to catch him. So, 
thank you to Keke.” 

The win mada Prost, aged 31, 
only the third driver to retain the 
championship after Jack Brabham 
in 1960 and Juan Fangio, cham- 
pion from 1954-7. Approprintely 
Sir Jack was in Adelaide on Sundny 
fo wilness Prost'y singlemindcd 
brilliance. 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP: Orlvore: 1. Proal 7Zpis. 
3. Mangal! I/GB) 70: 3. Pıqual 69; 4, Senna (Br) 65; 
5, Johanngsson 23. 8. Rosberg Fin) 22; 7, Bergar 
(Austin) 17; B, Lalte (Fr) 14:9, Aboreto Iti 14, 10, 
Arnouz (Fr) 14, 11, Brundle 6, 12, Jones {Aust 4: 
13, Durnirles 3, 14, Stroıt 3: 16, 

(Fr 2. 17, Patrose (N) 
(aı 1 Conalructol 


: 1, Wiramg 1410s. 2. 


McLaren 98. 3. Lotus 80, 4. Ferrari 37 ". Lnğıer 28 
8 Benatıon 19: 7. Tyrrell 11; B, Lola & 9, Brabhanı 
2.10. Arrows 

Final Face Pasiiiona: {82 laps, 309 65 km 1 
Prosi (Fr) McLaren 1hr 54min 20 3889ac, 2. Prqual 
{Bf Wilhama +-54.24.593; 3. Johansson {Swal 
Fartarl: 4 Brundle {GB) Tyrol (bolh one lap 
behind): 5, Sire (Fr) lı; § Dumirles (GA) Lolus 
{both two laps behind}; 7, Amos (Fr) gle lihres 
laps bahind); 9, Palmar (GB) Zakspea3: 10. Fabi (N 
Benetton (both five Inpa behind). 


ALAIN PROST took wing in Sun- 
day's Australian Grand Prix, whilo 
Nigel Mansell, the pre-race 
favourite for the world champion- 
ship, afterwards had the limp and 
lifeless look of a bird with broken 
wings. 

All week he had been cheeping 
merrily about the race, but in the 
shock of defeat, after a blown tyre 
took him out of the race in the 
63rd lap, ending his hopes of a firat 
British world championship since 
Jamea Hunt in 1976, he could 
barely speak. He trudged back 
from his crippled machine to the 
Williams pita, embraced his wife, 
Roseanne, shooed away the hover- 
ing press vultures, and locked 
himself in his caravan. 

Looking ashen on the verge of 
collapse, Mansell eventually 
emerged from the caravan, only to 
be pressed back against a wire 
fence by the pursuing pack of 
journalists and camoramen, He 
turned towards the fenco, and 
propped himself up on it, whisper- 
ing to a Williams official, as 
though deciding on a common plan 
of attack. Then he snapped out at 
the reporters: “Okay, I'm doing one 
press conference, all together, and 
that's it, 

“li was û desperate raco today. 
When Nelson overtook me he 
nearly forced me off the road, and 
when Alain passed it was pretty 
close. I figured I didnt have to 
fight, and let them go." 

Tho competition at the slart was 
#0 savage that by the end of the 
first lap Mansell, who was on pole, 
had dropped to fourth, behind 
Piquct, Senna and Prost. He need- 
ed only to finish third and did not 
show the same deaperation us 
Piquct or Prost, both ûf whonı has 
to win. 

The key twists in the Grand Prix 
plot wer provided by the Goud- 

ear tyres on the Williams and 

aren cara. In the 34th la 
puncture had forced Prost, then 
second behind Rosberg, into the 
pita for a 17-second tyre change. It 
was some measure of Prost’s cool 


Alan Dunn's DIARY 


tour, going down by five wickets 
after Botham, 86, and Foster, 74, 
had staged rearguard actions to 
take England to 339 in their 
second innings. There had been 
fears at one stage that England, 
136 in the first inninga, would be 
beaten inaide the distance when 
five men had gone for 99 in 
chasing Queensland's 311 for aev- 
en declared. Lamb, who hit 111 
earlier in the week in England's 
win by 8b runs in a 50-overa match 
against South Queensland Coun- 

XI, reslated well for 65. 


` ‘Queensland, 58 for two at the start 
of the final day, had no difficulty 


in reaching their victory target of 


.108. ¬ °. ¦ 


¥ ¥ 


`“GERMANY!S Steff Graf took her 


eighth lawn’ tennis title in seven 
months.when she. won the final of - 
the Pretty Polly tournament at 
Brighton at the weekend. She beat 


Fra Catarina Lindqvist 6-3, 
¥ ¥ * 


` JIMMY WHITE won the 
. Rothmans grand prix snooker title 
.at Reading at the weekend in 


beating Rex Willinmes 10-6. It waa 
the firat. time Williams, a world 
billiards, ‘champion, aged 53, had 
reached a major snooker final. He 
had done so by beating on the way . 
Steve Davis and Alex Higgins, but : 
having taken a 6-2 lead against . 
24-yeara-oll White then found ' 
hinself reduced to a supporting 
role through some brilliant potting „ 
by hi opponent.’ °’ 0 


first defekt of the 


the Welsh in scoring a try and a 
penalty kick to level the scores 
after 58 minutes. But in a late 
flurry Wales scored a converted 
try, while France could manage 
only a penalty kick to see Wales 
through 13-10. 

London Welah, meanwhile, came 
near to being banned from playing 
for a time because of disciplinary 

blema in club matches. They 
ave had 13 men sent off in three 
seasons, but the Middlesex county 
rugby unlon decided to allow them 
to continue playing, after issuing 
warnings. 
¥ ¥. 


AUSTRALIA'S rugby league play- 
ers had warmed up for the firat" 
Test at Manchester by beating 
.Cumbrla 48-12. in midweek, the. 
third consecutive match in which 
they have scored more than 40 
points. In the league St Helens 
retained the First Division leader-. 
ship even though they had no 

me at the weekend. Bradford 


orthern moved into second place ' 


by beating Leeds away 12-4. 
K # FRU 

TIAN BOTHAM bas signed a three- 
ear contract to play for Queens 
and. in Australia from next 
winter. The deal, which will mean 
that he will no longer be available 
for English winter touring aelec- 
tion, was disclosed at the end of 
England's ' losing match againsb 
the state in Brisbane at the 


weekend. He will still be able to - 


. play in English symmer cricket. It 


, Was England: 


The French battled on to match. 
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RUGBY LEAGUE: Paul Fltzpatrlck: Great Brltaln 16, Australla 38 


Britain needs more than courage 


Britain, creditably, still had 
some defiance left in them and 
Crooks, who had fed his Hull 
colleague Schofield for his firat try 
in the 50th minute, produced the 
dart and pass that brought him a 
second in the final minutes, That 
reduced the deficit to 22 pointa, a 
margin which even the Australian 
camp considered to be slightly 
flattering. 

It is not one, though, that can be 
lightly explained away and the 
British management team of 
Bamford, Les Bettinson and Phil 
Larder will have to do some hard, 
honest analysis between now and 
the second Test at Elland Road next 
week, 

They will need to work on the 
` defensive lapses which allowed 
Miles and O'Connor (twice) to 
score untroubled tries. 


Teer OT E Ue e 
. . Han . 
e rk Fax (Faalherslons Rov- 
ere); Ward (Castlaford), Watkinson (Hull KA, capt), 
Fieldhouse (Wiinesj}, Crooks (Hull), Potter 


j, Goodway {Wigan). 
AUBTRALIA — Jack; Kiss (Meninga, B1 min), 
Kenny, Miles, O'Connor; Lewis (capt), ingi 
Dowling, Simmons, Roach, Cleal, Nlebting, 
Lindner (Lamb. 77 min). 
Aeferea! J. Rascagneres (France). 


RESULTS 


3. Bumnley 0: Norlhampton 3, Herelord 2; Polerbor« 
ough 0, Lncoln 1; Rochdale v Preston postponed; 
Torquay 3. Swanson 3; Wolvechampton 3, Orient 1; 
Wrexham v Cambndge Unltad postponed. Played 
Frlday: Slockpor 1, Colchester 1; Tranmere 1, 
Souihond 3 Leading Positlons: 1, Northampton 
(p12, pis31); 2, Swanges (p13, pi924}; 3, Exeter 
(p13, pls23), 
FINE FANE SCOTTISH LEAGUE — PAEMIERA 
DIVISION: Clydobank 1. SI Mirran 1; Dundeo 3. 
Falkirk 0: Hamiton O, Aberdeen 1; Hoarts 2, 
Dundee Uniled 2: Molherwell 4, Hibernian 1 
Lending Posliions: 1. Cek (p13, ptê22). 2, 
Dundee U (p14. pis22); 3. Rangera Ip13, ps1). 
Hearts {014. pis19). Sunday: Skol Cup Final — 
Cetklc 1, Rangers 2. 
FIRST DIVISION: Ciyda 2, Forler 3, Dunlermlıne 4, 
Brechin 0, East Fille 3, Qusen of South 2, 
Kilmarnûch 2, Ardna O, Montrose 1. Dumbarlûn 0. 
Monon 1. Partkt 2^ Laading Ponltlona: 1, 
mnê ا‎ 2 e pil. 
3. le (p16, pt18); 4. pi8, J. 
Bec DIVO Ay. 2 _Noadowtar 0; 


Barwick 1, Cowdenbeath 3: Eset Silrllng 2. Queen's 
Park 0: Reulh Rovers 3. Arbroath O, Stanhousemulr 
1, Bt Johnston 1; Btirilng A O, Albion 2; Stranraer 0, 
Alloa 1. Laading Poalilons: 1, Alloa (p12. pia20j; 
2. a Avera ip12. pts18); 3. Meadowbank (p12. 
pls18). 


16 after the Australians had led 
16-0 at the interval. It was the begt 
| of the game for Britain but 

ım the restart Hanley and Gill 
between them bungled an opportu- 
nity to gain possession. 

Possession went back to Austra- 
lia; Lewis made a typically 
irresistible break down the middle, 
drew Lydon and fed Miles, and the 
centre went in for the gecond of his 
three triea, O'Connor landed a 
imple goal, Lydon was banished 
to the sin-bin for ten minutes for 
his late challenge on Lewis, and a 
home revival had been crushed be- 
fore it threatened serious danger. 

What followed was reminiscent 
of 1982 when the Australians were 
apt to land a number of devastat- 
ingly heavy punches over the flnal 
minutes. Lovely centre play be- 
tween Kenny and Miles gent in 
O'Connor (who collected a record 
22 points in all) for his third try; 
Myler dropped the ball in front of 
his own posts and Miles gathered 
his third try; and Jack, moving so 
quickly that a strong impression of 
off-side was almost certainly false, 

athered a perfectly judged kick 

ım Sterling to plunge over the 


line. 
SOCCER 


TODAY LEAGUE — FIRST DIVISION: Arsenal 3. 
Chelsea 1; Aston Villa 2, Newcastle 0; Everton 3, 
Watford 2; Leicester 2, Southampton 3; Luton 4, 
Liverpool 1; Oxford United 2, Nottingham Forest 1; 
QPR 2, Totlanham O; Sheffield nesday 2. 
Coventry 2; West Ham 1, Charilon 3; Wimbledon 2, 
Norwich O. Played Sunday: Man City 1, Man 
Unled 1. Lag arr 1, Nottingham Forest 
(p12, pl i 2. Norwich {p12, p1822); 3. Everton 


Shrewebury 3; Derby 4, اسو ا‎ 1: Grimsby O, 
Leeda 0, Huddersfetd 1, Hull 3; lposwich 2, Stoke O; 
Milhwall 3. Plymouth 1; Porlamauth 2, West Brom 1: 


Reading 2, Oldham 3; Sunderland 2. Bırming! 
Loading Positions: 1, Portsmouth (p12, pI925): 2, 
Oigham (p12. pI824): 3, Leeda Uıd (p12, pls21) 
THIRD DIVISION: Botlon 1, Cheylor 1 Buma: 
mouth 3, Wigan 1; Bristol Cy 2 Middlesbrough 2. 
Carllla 2, Bristol Rovers 0, Chesterfield 3, Newport 
: n 0, Swindon O; Fulham 2, سا‎ 3 
Mara! v Blsokpool led: Notta County 3, 
Doncasier 1; Porn Vale 1, Gillingham 2; Walsall 5, 
Brenllord 2; York 2, Flotherham 1. aealng 
TO 
rough (p13, : 3, Gılingt ن‎ 
Foun Biv JON: Alderanol 1, Hartiopoal 1: 
Cardi 1, Scunthorpe 1: Crews 2. HaHfax 2; Exeler 


GREAT BRITAIN went into the 
firat Whitbread Test at Old 


Trafford on Saturday with a genu- 
- ine belief that they could beat 


Australia for the firat time since 
1978; and by the way they were 
greeted when they ran on to the 
pitch a fair proportion of a record 
crowd of 60,583 thought go too. 

These Australians are not as 
formidable as their 1982 predeces- 
gors; and Britain have made some 
considerable advances aince those 
days of embarrassing inequality. 
But not enough. In conditions in 
which the Australiana might have 
been expected to feel less comfort- 
able than the British players they 
made far fewer mistakes, were 
tactically more aware and con- 
trolled the game for much longer 
periods. They had the game's 
outatanding individuals and, con- 
clusively, they ran in seven tries to 
Britain's three. 

The contest, however, had en- 
couraging moments for Britain. 
Their three tries, two of them good, 
the other outstanding, were two 
more than they scored throughout 
the whole of the 1982 series and as 
many as they collected in the Tests 
in Australia in 1984, More gaps 
are beginning to appear in Austra- 
lian defences once apparently 
impenetratable. 

ut — the theme of Maurice 
Bamford’s post mortem examina- 
tion — Britain still do not know 
how to cope with the relentleas 
pressure the Australians are capa- 
ble of exerting. The British coach 
waa &o satisfied with the commit- 
ment and attitude of his players 
that he announced as soon as thoy 
trooped into the dressing room 
that the same 15 plus two reserves 
would be retained for the second 
Test. There is, however, far more 
to the game at thie punishing level 
than undying courage. 

Th» sort of lapse to which 
Britain are still prone was illus- 
trated vividly soon after Lydon 
had scored an exhilarating 76-yard 
try in the 53rd minute. That 
touchdown brought the acore to 10- 


Plastic pitches ground high-fliers 


midweek for two of the Scottish 
clubs left in the European soccer 
competitions. Glasgow Celtic found 
Dynamo Kiev quite a handful in 
the firat leg, second-round match 
in the European Cup in a 1-1 draw, 
while Glasgow Rangers have only 
a 2-1 lead over Portugal's Bonavista 


from their UEFA Cup home leg. 


Dundee United look more hopeful 
in the same competition, taking a 
3-0 lead to Universitatea Craiova 
in a fortnight. Welsh club Wrex- 
ham managed a goalless match at 
Real Zaragoza and will ba hopeful 
of going further in the 
Cupwinners’ Cup. 
¥ # ¥ 


CELTIC and Rangers attracted 
74,000: tators ‘to Hampden 


Park on Sunday for the final of the 
old Scottish League cup, the Skol 


Cup. Rangers won a controversial 


game 2-1 to take their , first. title 


' under new player-manager, 
Graeme Souhess, but it was a 
garia marred ل‎ a o and 
ueatlonable refereeing. Celtic's 
çlınston was sent off and 1O other 
players cautioned, 


oR FF Ro. 


A MOMENT of ill-discipline, the 
sort of action rugby union is 
tackling firmly, took some of the 
gilt off the B international ba- 
tween Wales and France at 
Pontypridd at the weekend. France 


` were reduced to 14 men after 20 


minutes when their No. 8, 
Bourguignon, was sent off for 
allegedly. kicking. at an opponent. 


tion have decided to play the 
Under-15 boys’ international be- 
tween England and Northern Ire- 
land at Luton next February. It is 
believed to be the first internation- 
al in Europe at any level on an 
artificial surface. 

Queen's Park Rangers intro- 
duced plastic surfaces to the 
League in 1980 and have since 
been joined Luton, Preston 
North End, and Oldham Athletle. 
Six other clubs, all in the game's 
lower divisions, have been given 
approval for the standard three 
years’ trial. Some local authorities 
are prepared to pay towards the 
installation at their local clubs, 
where they can be used for other 


. eyents aa well.. Luton, for example, 


ade about £100,000 fron outaide 
use, of their pitch last season. :Qn 


the other hand professional play-: 


ers arê concerncd about reports 
that they suffer nıore serious 
injuries to joints on artificlal turf 
than on natural surfaces. 

In addition to the shocka at the 
top there were a couple of scoring 
curiosities at the weekend. In 
Everton’s 8-2 victory over Watford 
a defender, Mountfield, had a part 


in four of the goals, scoring twice” 


for Everton, plus an own goal, and 
being responsible for giving away 
the penalty that led to Watford's 
second. And in the windy condi- 
tions at Sheffield Wednesday the 
Coventry City foslxeepnr 
Ogrizovic, scored with a long pürit 
downfield from his own goal. 


# #* * 


IT was harder work scoring in 
aoe ° a. و‎ " Eg aR 


ENGLISH soccer's high fliers were 
brought sharply to earth, or plas- 
tic, at the weekend, none more 
than the champions, Liverpool, 
beaten for the first time on the 
artificial pitch at Luton Town. 
Almost as embarrassed were the 
table-toppers, Nottingham Forest 
and Norwich City, who both lost 
away from home, although not so 
amphatically as Liverpool's 4-1 
defeat. 

The threa were in good company, 
for the other two leading clubs in 
the Firat Division, West Ham and 
Tottenham, also lost, both to fel- 
low-London clubs, Çharlton and 


Queens Park Rangers respective- 


The scara .showed mainly on 
Liverpool, who have hever enjoyed 


artiflcial surfaces. ‘They “were alr 


ways under présaure from 'a Luton 
team who had not scored in their 
four previous games, Most of the: 
punishment came from Newell, 
who scored three gonls — and he 
was once on Liverpool's books as 
an amateur and trained with lhe 
club. . 

Evon the electronic scoreboard 
mocked the atruggling champions. 
When hit by one wayward Liver- 
pool shot at goal the board Big, 
nalled; “Ouch! The goal is below!" 
Evon Liverpool’s consolation goal 
came through a penalty. 

Liverpool's dislike of the plastic 
surface is shared by many other 


clubs even though the move to 
` switch from grasa is alowly grow- 


ing. It will bave been given 


emphasis by. the news that, the 


English Sehools Football Associa- 
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draw. Miles calls the pawn 
‘strange’ and 


Swap 
gives 31 . . . P-N4l 


continue 33 R-ON1 B-K4 ch 34 P-N3 
P-A3 but call Black's edge 'very Ile. 

In fact, Black's position looks ths 
type you can play for hours, where 
White has to be careful and maybe 
ends up with rook against rook and 
bishop. By world champlon standards, | 
31 . . . PXP seems almost a blunder. 
So, £10,000 for a game wlth at least | 
two serious missed opportunilies?' | 
Judge for yourself when playing over 
{he moves from these excellent malch 1 
books. 


West collected +500 
South could have scored + 1,370 nC 


of the current European 

We finished 11h out of 370, despl® 

having played together only ont 

before and galting off lo a poor sia 
My partner showed his skill on 

following deal: 


50 
Melnl became the deci 
doubled after {ha opponents "ê 

re و‎ 
ace and cashed the aca of dO, 


١ 
۳ 


3 

ا 
أ 
۴3 ع 


HE 
1 : 
و‎ 

ج و 
EEF‏ 
E‏ 


ag 
3 


3 


By Leonard Barden 


Chess Federation and available from 
Room 270, Great Eastern Hotel, Liver- 
pool Street, London EC2. All prices 
above are post free. 

As often happens with complex 
games, the analysts and authors 
disagree over several key positlons, 
and an excellent way to improve ls lo 
set up lhe relevant diagrams and 
decide for yourseif who Is right. 

A case in point ls game eleven, 
which a panel of British grandmaslers 
chose for the £10,000 Save & Prosper 
brllliancy award. 


E 5‏ ا 
Here Karpov went 23 N(7)xP ch.‏ 
Keone and Goodman analyse 23‏ 
N(5)xP ch PxN 24 QxP Q-R2 but now‏ 
only give 25 QxQ ch with equality. But‏ 
the Chequers book quotes a German‏ 
GM who found 25 PxXNI PxP 26 QxKP‏ 
R-B3 27 QxXP when White is two‏ 
pawns up. Can Black improve in turn?‏ 
There is 26 . . . B-B3 when 27 QxP‏ 
QA-K1 is a winning pin, so 27 PxP Q-‏ 
N2 28 R-KE§! It looks as if Black has‏ 
into a lost ending by 27 . . .Q-‏ 0 


By RIxI Markus® 


in any case, partner did not lake the 
opportunity to double North's fourth- 
gult bid of 3H. A dlamond lead is not 
likely to be essential, tor North's Jump 
to 6NT is probably based on a good 
diamond sult, and South will not be 
able to come to twelve Irlcks without 
using dummy’s long sull. 

This means lhat East must be tryin 
to attract a lead in one of the blac 
sults, and there is a strong case to be 
made for finding the most unusual lead 
of all, that of the declarer's first suit. In 
fact, a spade lead waa the only lead to 
defeat lhe contract, for the full deal 
wes as follows: 

a South; North-South vulner- 
le. 


No. 1930 


Er‏ ر م 
White males in three moves at‏ 
latest, agalnst any defence (by K.‏ 
Junker, 1981). Onîy sublle play can‏ 


break Black's counters of rook and 
knight checks. 


Solutlon No. 1929. White K at KB7, 
A at KRS, B at QR8, Ne al Q4 and 
KA3. Black K at KN6. Mate in three, 1 
B-R1 K-A7 2 N-K2 KxB 3 N-B4 mats, 
or ١ . . . K-N5 2 N-B5 KxR 3 B-B3 
mate. 


AFTER the games, the bodks. Both 
Kasparov vs Karpov Leningrad/London 
1986 (224 pages, £2.95 untl 31 
October, then £9.95 from Chequers, 
18 Chalk Farm Road, London NW1) 
and The Centenary Match: Kasparov- 
Karpov lil by Raymond Keene and 
David Goodman (Batsford, 124 pages, 
£5.95) were published within a very 
few days of Karpov's grudging conces- 
slon of the final point in Lenlngrad. 
Also available at £3.50 are the official 
match bulletins published by the British 


Bridge 


I DID not play in the teams champlon- 
ship at this year's Juan les Pins Bridge 
Festival, but | managed lo watch some 
of the play at the crucial stages. The 
hands were so Interesilng that -it 
نتا‎ to be enjoyable kibltzing, and 
ere is one fascinating problem which 
the player whom | was watching had to 
2 He held the following hand as 
est: 


and he had to find an opening lead 
after the following auction: 


South West North East 
1S NB 2D NB 


3C NB 3H NB 
NT N8 6NT D'ble 
NB NB NB 


Wheat would your cholce have been? 
East's double ls obviously a Lightner 
Double, asking you to find an unusual 
opening lead. This means a heart lead 
Is out of the quesilon, for that would 
probably be your normal opening lead; 


A COUNTRY DIARY 


bered joys was still there — the 
feel of warm, rough rock, the thrill 
of the drop between onc’s feet, the 
route-finding, the bilberry eating 
between climbs, the airy perches 
and the beck winding through the 
combe far below. From one high 
alance we could look right over the 
summit of High Crag, just across 
the corrie, to the Langdale Pikes 
and then, by turning the hêèad 
slightly, could enjoy aplendid 
Bora of all the north west 
ells with Skiddaw and Blencathra 
in the background, and, down in 
the dale, the toy cara scurrying 
` over the Flonister Pass. Now and 


again' we apotted the little black j: 


matchsticks of . walkers roving 
along the splendid ridge and, once, 
could hear their voices, In 5O years 
nothing had changed — except 


that once-familiar holds seamed to |. 1 
have shrunk in size and, atrangely, |: 


‘to have moved further apart, i. 
A. Harry ariffin 


LAKE DISTRICT: The neat as- 
cent, finger and toe, of sunlit rock 
is always a satrangely-satisfyinڊ‎ 
delight and especially go, I found, 
after a long absence from technical 
climbing. warm, windless day, 
with sunshine from dawn to dusk, 
was selected and Gı Crags in 
Birkness Cormbe above Butter nere 
chosen a8 a place where 
undermanding routes, within the 
ambit of a rickety septuagenarian, 
Tight be found. The young expert, 
laden with ironmongery, was even 
fropared to allow the old timer to 
lead alternate pitches and three 
linked climbs, totalling about 700 
feet, eventually us on top of 
the mountain. İt was' carefree, 
cheerful ee) here in the early 
1930a with our old hemp ropes and 
black plimsolls; this day, it wag all 
chocke, runners and handjams 
with complicated e engineering 
replacing old-fashioned tech- 
niques. : ٣ 
But the magic of well-remem- 


4, 5, 8 Unintentional grins become 
evident İn car, perhaps (8, 10, 6) 
6. From nought up to 99 — under 
100 — pallents may come here (6) 
8. See 4 
16 Churchwarden, perhaps, a sort 
of messenger to a tort of star, 
provides sport (4, 6, 8) 
18, 18 The ordinary native servant 
has colour (8-6 
21. Card game in the car test (6) 
„ Guardian's entertaining readers 
under five at the 20? 6 
„ Decoralive furnlture sounds like a 
French game (4) 8 


O ÛÛ Û HH U O 
LAJV LAT AR SA [LIP |HIALBIRIT| 
Ua DD O O JA U Û 
HOGGNOOL UDOUDLIL 


ARAUCARIA, 


22 


ACROSS 
7. Perlodical supply of arms (8) 
9. Fool in the soup? (6) 
0. e with other things, hydrogen 


11. One who follows closely where the 
money ls — fishy! (6, 4) 

12. ا‎ are Intimidalng In Rusala 

. Unlque example, 
unchosen (8) 

16. 0 outside ship, looking green 

17. Comrades In arms return sea-slck 
inside (6) 

. Tom's post wilh people he wants 
(4-4) 


possibly 


, Museum left to destructive person 


( 
j. Sarl of gali her duty guldes? (10) 
: 3 a portent of born poet's work 


j. Worst posaible direction to be 

2 E SEH eee oo ron 
ıs l\here's no preselnı 
hurry, God reveals (5-3) 


DOWN 

1. Aroma surrounding palnting, 
muslc, etc, causes glee (4-4) 

2, 3 Woodwind in broadcast with 

cords atlached (4, 6) 


Worshipping the past 


By Frank Kermode 


only, the American past, and the 
history of his own family. 

What did not change was his 
almost unmatched curiosity, hia 
intellectual energy. 1 suppose 
there ia no living man of letters 
who reads 4o systematically in 40 
many languages; and there can be 
few who write ao incessantly, not 
only about books but about people 
and ideas and indeed whatever 
earns his attention. That he is out 
of fashion with modern critics may 
be explained by the fact that wide 
reading i8, too. 

In his fifties Wilson visited 
Israel for his famous book on the 
Dead Sea Serolla, spent time with 
the Iroquois for another book, and 
made several ا‎ to Europe a 
lifelong Anglophobe {he thought 
we had dragged his country into 
both wars) he was very much at 
home in London. The people be 
liked best were Isaiah Berlin, 
Angus Wilson and Cyril Connolly, 
whom he enjoyed as a bit of a 
scamp. 


However, he decided that intel- 
lectuals in Europe and England 
were “now more provincial than 
we." He failed entirely to under- 
stand why Anthony Powell was 
thought to be any good, but 
allowed that Genet was a great 
writer. 


He wanted these writings pub- 


‘lished, and entrusted the neces- 


sary editing to Leon Edel, who has 
done it with affection. My only 
complaint is that this splendid 
bedside book can't be read in bed. 
It is ao paraimoniougly bound that 
it won't stay open in one place. 


THE FIFTIES, by Edmund Wil- 
son, ediled with an introduction by 
Leon Edel. (Macmillan, £19.95}. 


THIS is the fourth decade of 
Wilson's Notebooks and Diaries. In 
1955 he reached the age of 60, and 
occasionally looked back on his 
early days with regret: “Oh what 
fine thoughts we had .. ." So 
many of those talented friends 
were “insane or dead or Roman 

Catholic converts,” 

His father had died at sixty, and 
he was glad to have paased that 
age, though, aa he observes with- 
out self-pity, he had a lot to put up 
with. He talks about hîs gout, his 
tics, his breathlessness, his night- 
marcs. 

His fourth marriage was ta last 
till he died, but it had its problema; 
his wife didn't like spending time 
in the ancestral hom in northern 
New York State. He annotates his 
gaex life with his habitual candour 
and sometimes, aa before, in a way 
I cnn'tL help finding disagreeable — 
“I felt myself driving the charge 
home, etc.“ He notices the waning 

of libido: “I wake up often without 
an erection.” 

But there is little sign of dimin- 
he: intellectual energy. Wilson 
had changed, of course; a8a a young 
man his intereata were different. 
The author of Axel'a Custle and To 
the Finland Station was algo the 
critic who did so much to ensure 
the American reception of “mod- 
ernist” literature. He lost his 

gion for the contemporary and 

came a fastidious, rather melan- 
choly, worshipper of the past — 
especially, though by no means 


